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The Week. 
HERE are numerous indications that members of Congress already 
begin to be alarmed about the reform of the civil service—that 
is, begin to fear that it is really about to be attempted. Large 
numbers of them have been of late very anxious to have the ser- 
vice reformed, but have always been opposed to “any particular 
measure ” proposed for that purpose. They were apparently recon- 


ciled to the scheme authorized at the close of the last session of 
Congress, and voted for it, but it was in the belief that it would not 


| 


be carried out-——the state of mind which leads so many legislators to | 


vote for prohibitory laws. 
tion should have the credit of talking of reform, but an actual 
attempt to reform they were not prepared for. Accordingly, Senator 
Carpenter has already begun to neigh against the Advisory Com- 
mission, and announces that he is not going to submit if he can 
help it to the transfer of the Government patronage to a knot of 
“ schoolmasters,” and Mr. Banks, who is now likely to have some 
little respite from his arduous labors in pacifying and regenerat- 


They were willing that the Administra- | 


ing Europe, is said to be laying back his ears and turning his | 


tail in the same direction. The work of civil-service reform 
will not be complete till this opposition of the hack politicians 
has been fairly met and defeated, and, in meeting and defeating it, 
the President and the Commission‘are entitled to the hearty suppert 
of the pubiic. There is a rumor from Washington, at this writing, 
that the President has determined to make a clean sweep at the 
New York Custom-house, turn out the whole of the unclean band 
who are now “running” it, and put it into the hands of respectable 
business men who believe in civil-service reform, and really desire to 
see it. If General Grant would do this in all the leading Custom- 
houses, we do not hesitate to say that he would enlist such enthusi- 
astic support as no President has received for a long while, and it 
would be the support of men whom he would not have to pay. 
There never was a time when so bold and revolutionary a course 
could be entered upon with so much confidence, for the reforming 
spirit was never so strong. When we say all the leading Custom- 
houses, we include New Orleans. The best friends of the Adminis- 
tration will admit now that the performances of Collector Casey are 
an unsavory spectacle, and they are rendered all the more unsavory 
by his relationship to the President. The Times says Casey “has 
taken the Custom-house out of politics.” This ay be, but the re- 
sult is so queer that it is plain that the next thing to do is to take 
him out of the Custom-house. 





Mr. Freeman Clarke has introduced a bill providing for a return 
to specie payments which will probably not pass, and which with 


some good features has one which is fatally bad. It authorizes the 
President to order resumption by proclamation at thirty days’ no- 
tice, on or before January, 1873, but permits the reissue of the 
notes so.redeemed, and directs the national banks to provide an 
agent in New York to redeem their notes in ‘‘ lawful money.” The 
- discretionary power given to the President, and the power of reissue 
given to the Treasury, give the whole scheme a speculative charac- 
ter, and give the Treasury through it a power over prices which 
must prevent the passage of the bill. What we need by way of 
legislation in this direction is most of all the removal from the 
greenbacks of their legal-tender character. This would gradually 
but steadily introduce contracts in gold, and public confidence 
would prevent any sensible depreciation of the paper. But it is 
useless to hope as some do that we shall ever get back to specie 
payments by a purely natural process. We might have greenbacks 
at par at the Gold Exchange for an indefinite period without having 


| he refuses to take the charges made against 
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| specie payments unless the Government and the banks were posi- 


tively commanded to resume on a certain day. 

The investigation into the affairs of the New York Custom-house 
has continued during the week, and the evidence is too voluminous 
to attempt any summary of it. The general result, thus far, may 
be said to show that the merchants are divided in opinion as to the 
merits of the general-order system; that there are abuses in it, as 
in all other departments, but of comparatively small magnitude, the 
greatest of all being the use of the business to bestow valuable sine- 
cures on political partisans, who do no duties and pretend to do 
none. Think of a position in the gift of a Republican President 
which enables a man to pocket from $60,000 to $100,000 a year of 
money levied on New York merchants, while living in Washington, 
Europe, or where he pleases, without the performance of a single 
act, beyond the apnointment of a deputy or partner, and which an 
army officer has held under General Grant while drawing Govern- 
ment pay as a clerk in the War Department. There was nothing 
more scandalous than this under the old régime in France. ‘This 
$60,000 or $100,000 ought, of course, either to go into the Treasury 
or not be levied at all. There has also been an overwhelming 
amount of evidence as to the grossness of the corruption whieh prc - 
vails among the weighers, appraisers, and inspectors, and, indeed, 
all other officers who come into contact with passengers and im- 
porters, and can bestow favors or inflict annoyance and delay; also, 
as to the general employment of Custom-house oflicers in eleetion- 
eering work, and as to the use of the patronage for political pur- 
poses, now to defeat the Democrats, then the Fentonites, and so on, 


The testimony of one witness, Mr. Van Cleft, who was dismissed 
from the position of surveyor in the Brooklyn Navy Yard at Mur- 
phy’s instance, showed that, as we have all along asserted, the 
President, while receiving with proper unction the report of the 
Civil Service Commission describing the shocking abuses of the ser- 
vice, Was supporting Murphy, as “representative of the Administra- 
tion” in this city, in “decapitating” such officers as Murphy selected 
for removal, either as his personal enemies, or as enemies of the 
Administration, and otherwise supporting that wortby man to the 
fullest extent in committing the very outrages which the Commission 
was denouncing. Van Clett, though not a subordinate of Murphy's, 
was removed on his mere nod, because he opposed him in ward 
politics ; and the President refused him a hearing. It is proved, 
moreover, that the levying of assessments for political purposes 
continued in full foree under Murphy’s rule, having reached in his 
day a pitch of efliciency and productiveness unknown before. We 
find, however, that we were in some degree mistaken as to the na- 
ture of the Nivsterious Power which sent * the papers ” levying the 
assessments to the Custom-house. Whatever it may have been in 
Mr. Grinnell’s day, in Murphy’s, it now appears, it was the illustri- 
ous “ Tom” himself—ilesh, blood, and bones. So late as Novembe: 
last he levied two per cent. on the salaries of the clerks, presumably 
for election purposes, but he did not deign to say for what, any 
more than the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin deigns to tell 
his subjects what becomes of their taxes: and he levied by a com- 
mon order, without the aid of an * invisible hand,” neeturnal appari- 
tions, or any-other ghostly apparatus. This has been brought to 
light in a eomical way, by the commencement of a suit against 
Murphy and Cornell, the surveyor, by one Shean, an ex-inspector, 
who paid the assessment, bat was nevertheless 
vould now like to have his money back. 


dismissed, and 


The Catacazy affair has plainly ended in the rupture of the 
entente cordiale between this country and Russia. Vrinee Gortcha- 
koff has published a note, couched in the strongest terms, in which 
Catacazy us proved, 
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complains almost with bitterness of the treatment bestowed on 
that person by Secretary Fish, and expresses his belief that Catacazy 
bas a good defence. ‘There is said, too, to be deep-seated dissatis- 
faction at St. Petersburg over the manner in which the Grand Duke 
was received by the President, and particularly over the failure of 
the latter to “tender” him a dinner, as the reporters say. On this 
point—which is a very delicate one—we think the President has a 
full and sufficient answer in the gross impropricty, to use a very 
mild word, of the Russian Government in keeping Catacazy here 
during the Grand Duke’s visit. Lis presence was a source of em- 
barrassment to everybody. He was not only of no service to the 
Grand Duke, but a serious hindrance. The President could not 
ask him to his table, and he could not, since the Russian Govern- 
ment chose deliberately to make him the Grand Duke’s chaperon, 
ask the Grand Duke without asking him. We believe Catacazy be- 
gan his diplomatic career as newspaper reader in Prince Gortcha- 
koff's Cabinet, and had made himself obnoxious, and was recalled, 
for cause, from one Eurepean Court before he came here. His 
character and capacity were, therefore, perfectly well known to his 
employers, and they strongly suggest the inference that he was 
chosen deliberately, for the purpose of “ manipulating the press,” 
and otherwise laboring against the close of the Alabama diificulty 
with England, and that his failure has excited considerable chagrin 
at St. Petersburg, inasmuch a3 it marks the loss by Russia of one of 
ber most valuable make-weights in her contentions with Western 
Europe. 


Mr. Sherman is likely to have some trouble, after all, about 
his senatorship, owing to alleged irregularity in the conduct 
of the election in the joint session of the Ohio Legislature. The 
Democratic members began by voting for their own candidate, 
George W. Morgan, who never had any chance, but after the 
votes had all been taken, it appeared that, by transferring 
their votes to the second Republican candidate, Mr. J. D. 
Cox, they could, with the help of the independent Republi- 
‘ans, elect him. Assoon as they came to this conclusion, they asked 
permission to change, and some did change, their votes, and after 
the chairman had begun to announce the result, other Democrats 
arose and demanded to be allowed to change also, but were 
told it was too late, and the Lieutenant-Governor, who is a Ger- 
man, and is sald to possess but little knowledge of parliamentary 
usage, refused to allow an appeal. <A scene of great confusion then 
followed, and the Democrats now declare, and a great many Re- 
publieans agree with them, that had they not been cut off in this 
way they could have elected Cox. There appears to be little 
doubt that it is settled usage to allow members to change their 
votes up to the moment at which the result has been actually an- 
nounced by the presiding officer. Whether it is a good usage is a 
question on which there is room for difference of opinion. We think 
it is not, but then this was certainly not an appropriate oceasion for 
beginning to overthrow it. 

Civil-service reform, tariff reform, and all other reforms will gain 
by the election of Mr. Allison as one of the senators for Iowa in place 
of Mr. Harlan, who has been turned out for various reasons, but princi- 
pally because he was found to be “ on the make,” like so many other 
eminent politicians. Mr. Harian had in this struggle the advantage of 
eighteen years of political patronage as U. 8. Senator and cabinet 
officer, besides his connection with the Methodist Church, of which he 
was formerly a clergyman, and which he has artfully used to raise 
himself to office and to sustain himself in it. He has habitually met 
all charges against his integrity by adducing his Christian char- 
acter as a sufficient proof of their falsity, and by rousing sectarian 
prejudice in his behalf. For this purpose he has industriously 
availed himself of the franking privilege and the minutes of the three 
M. E. conferences of Iowa, and only a premature exposure prevented 
every minister of these conferences from receiving the lithographed 
letter in which that notorious intriguer, Dr. Newman, of Washington, 
urged his “dear brother” to work for Harlan’s re-election, 
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especially by attending the primary meetings. General Boynton, 
of the Cincinnati Gazette, has done excellent service in bring- 
ing to light the evidence, filed in the Interior Department, 
of Secretary Harlan’s maladministration, and it is consonant with 
the latter’s professions of piety that his frauds, or connivance with 
fraud, should have been discovered in his dealings with the Indians. 
In fact, though a good many links in the chain are missing, there 
can be no doubt that he was head of an Indian ring; and his suc- 
cessors have been and are still engaged in reversing his decisions in 
Indian affairs, and, as far as possible, unearthing and prosecuting 
the swindles perpetrated with his sanction. It is believed also that 
he has grown rich too suddenly during his public career, and he has 
been charged before a Congressional investigation committee with 
having defrayed his household expenses out of a fund appropriated 
by Congress for the Washington Aqueduct; while it is on record in 
the Interior Department that his son, for two years, drew an annual 
salary from its “contingent fund,” though regularly attending 
school in the city. Of such a politician the Senate and the country 
are well rid. 





Among the opponents of the civil-service reform rules, there has 
turned up, and, of all places in the world, at the last meeting o. .1e 
National Republican Convention, Mr. George Gorham, of California, 
who introduced two resolutions, one declaring it to be the sense of 
the committee that “‘ any test of fitness for office which might operate 
to exclude citizens because they had not received a classie or colle- 
giate education ” would be a violation of popular rights; the other, 
that “ the exclusion of Democrats from office by Republicans was en- 
tirely consistent with good morals and good government,” and so 
on. He did not press them to a vote, but ingeniously withdrew 
them, with the observation, which seems to have been entirely gra- 
tuitous, that “ though the resolutions ex pressed the sense of the com- 
mittec, there was a general desire that the subject should be left to 
the future.” This performance is, however, made excusable by the 
fact that the new rules, whether intended or not to drive gentlemen 
like Mr. Gorham out of politics, and into some honest industry, will 
certainly, if faithfully enforced, before long have that effect, and he 
doubtless feels it in his very bones. He is a Connecticut man, who, 
emigrating to California, took to politics, and not mining, manufactur- 
ing, or agriculture, for a living, but made such a disereditable living 
by it that his getting the Republican nomination fer the Governor- 
ship gave the State to the Democrats by a large majority. He then 
turned up in Washington, and got the clerkship of the Senate as the 
suecessor of Mr. Forney, that place being apparently reserved for 
the tribe, and there he now sits, but he evidently feels the ground 
shaking under him, and sees strange signs in the sky. 





Judge Sharswood, of Philadelphia, has recently given judgment 
in a suit brought by a woman named Burnham against the election 
officers of one of the Philadelphia districts for refusing to reccive 
her vote at the October election. The Judge decides very much as 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia decided, that the 
elective franchise is not one of the necessary privileges of a citizen 
under the State Constitution, many persons being excluded from it 
by reason of age, non-payment of taxcs, or non-residence within the 
commonwealth or the election district for a certain length of time. 
He decides also, in opposition to Demosthenes and Woodhull, that 
the Fourteenth and Sixteenth Amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution have no bearing on the question, as the provisions of the 
State Constitution do not violate them, the limitations imposed by 
it on the exercise of the suffrage not being based either on “race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” He then passes on the 
simple question, which he says is the only one that presents itself 
in the case, whether the use of the word “freeman” in the 
State Constitution was intended to confine voting to the citizens of 
the male sex. He considers that it is well settled by contempo- 
raneous interpretation of all the charters and constitutions of the 
State for two hundred years, that such was the intent and under- 
standing of the legislator, so he gave judgment for the defendant. 
It is not in the least likely that any judge of any weight or character 
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in the whole country will come to any other conclusion, so that it is 
safe to say that the attempt to evade, by the little trick known as 
the “ New Idea,” the sober judgment of the community, will prove a 
failure, as it richly deserves. 


Jan. '8, 1872] 


The Woodhull branch of the suffragists have held their annual 
convention in Washington, Woodhull herself being present and 
making a speech. There was nothing else that was remarkable in 
the proceedings, except the unmannerly refusal of the audience to 
listen to Dr. Mary FE. Walker’s defence of Congress, and an un- 
measured eulogy on Woodhall by Susan B. Anthony. Miss Anthony 
(we follow the report in the Tribune) declared her readiness ‘to wel- 
come to the stand by her side any number of prostitutes, and 
would use her efforts to train them on the right side.” A deputa- 
tion from the convention, headed by Mr. Hooker, afterwards 
addressed the Judiciary Committee of the Senate on the “ New 
Idea.” The report says Miss Anthony “ presented a letter from 
Henry Ward Beecher to Woodhull, favoring the sutirage,” but we 
think there must be some mistake about this. The proceedings in 
the convention were throughout of a slightly farcical character, the 
performances of “the great leader” evidently proving a little too 
much for the gravity of cither audience or speaker. It is to be re- 
gretted, too, for the sake of the New York Association, and, indeed, 
it furnishes material for many unworthy sneers to “the Boston 
clique,” that the Woodhull-Claflin household should be torn by broils 
calling for the interference of the police. Miss Tennie C. Claflin, 
very recently, had to apply to the police justice in open court for a 
warrant against her aged parents, who appear to have been en- 
gaged in what the boys call ‘“‘cutting up,” and making the institu- 


house to themselves. 





The New York Times has recently, by some remarks, drawn a 
fire of letters on the suffrage question from women, and it now re- 
ports that five-sixths of them express hostility to the movement. We 
have no doubt that a vote in almost any State would show that 
nineteen-twentieths of the women of the country were opposed to 
having the cares of politics imposed on them. The view of the 
woman-suflragists is, however, that these cares ought to be imposed 
on women against their will, because the New York and Boston 
Associations think they would be the better of having them, and 
that almost any dodge or device is allowable to bring about this 
result. All this comes of the ravages made by metaphysical views 
of human society upon the morals and manners of a small body of 
speculative ladies and gentlemen. They tap their breasts, think 
they hear “a something within them” which says women ought to 
play exactly the same part in regulating the affairs of society that 
men play—and then bid good-by to scruples about means. It may 
be well that women should vote, but whether it is or not is no more 
to be ascertained by Miss Anthony’s deductions from the eternal 
fitness of things, or Mrs. Hooker’s interpretation of the Bible, than 
whether husband or wife should go to market. Both are questions 
of exactly the same nature, and to be settled by the same processes. 
In the one case the family wants good meat and vegetables, in the 
other security in earning and eating them, and God has not de- 
cided how either want should be gratified. He has left it to sober 
human judgment, fortified and enlightened by human experience. 





The London Economist, in an article opening with the remark 
“that Mr. Boutwell’s third statement revives the impression that 
seldom has the Finance Minister of a great country been less compe- 
tent than Mr. Boutweil has shown himself to be,” and that “ his re- 
port contains little else than a statement of his adherence to a policy 
of heavy taxes to reduce the debt, and a lame account and vindiea- 
tion of his operations to convert the debt,” goes into an examination 
of the financial situation in the United States which explains the 
rapid and steady rise of American credit in Europe, and fully 
accounts for the recent reported ofier of the Rothschilds to take the 
four per cent. loan if the interest is made payable in London. The 
first thing in American finauces which impresses the Eurepean im- 
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agination is the size of the surpluses. 
lutely without precedent. By 


These are something abso- 
close management, and the most 


accurate and scientific adjustment of taxation, England is able, in 


peaceful years, to produce a surplus of from $5,000,000 to 10,000,000, 
while every other great state in Europe, except Prussia, makes a 
deficit as regularly as Christmas comes round. The United States, 
on the other hand, with nothing that can be called a system of tax- 
ation at all, and nothing that can be called even an attempt at 


| seientifie adjustment, turns out vear after year surpluses ranging 


from 820,000,000 to $100,000,000, and, as the Economist remarks, 
“the whole of these vast sums are available for the reduction of the 
debt”; and what, perhaps, still more amazes the European financier 
is that even the loose estimates at the probable yield of the revenue 
made by such a Finance Minister as ours are actually surpassed, 
and considerably surpassed, by the result. All this is, of course, the 
consequence of the vigor of American industry and the rapidity of 
the national growth in spite of all mistakes, errors, and calamities, 
When material facts of this sort are backed up by even two years 
of abstinence from all talk of swindling the national creditors, of 
course our borrowing power soon knows no limit except such as is 
imposed by the fear of too rapid repayment. 





The Economist speaks with justitiable warmth of Mr. Wells’s re- 
ports “as among the most valuable contributions to the literature 
of political economy,” and draws attention to the fact that all the 


_ modifications in the tariff recommended by the President and Mr. 


_ called for by Mr. Wells in his earliest essays. 


; | creditable things in the history of the crisis in our finances produce 
tion uncomfortable for the “ Pantarchists,” who apparently need a | 


Boutwell, in the last message and report respectively, are really 
Indeed, the two 


by the war, are the energy and honesty with which the people have 
supported the national credit by their labor and their savings, and 
the accuracy and perspicacity with which Mr. Wells has unveiled 
the seeret of American industrial strength. ‘These alone will atone 
in the eyes of future generations for President Grant’s and My. 
Boutwell’s political economy, and the attempts of many members of 


Congress to swindle the national creditor. In short, if there be much 
| shame, there is more glory. 
! 


The Freneh news consists mainly of the struggles of the Govern- 
ment with the question of taxation, with which both M. Thiers and 
M. Pouyer-Quertier are ill fitted to deal, and both find themselves 
arrayed against the leading French economists on the plan of tax- 
ing raw materials, whieh is M. Pouyer-Quertier’s hobby, and not 
taxing ineomes, which is M. Thiers’s. The income-tax has a large 
body of the ablest French opinion in its favor, en general grounds, 
but especially on the ground of its tendeney to reconcile classes by 
exhibiting openly the imposition of the heavier burdens on the rich. 
M. Thiers, however, objects that, in a country in which revolu- 
tions are frequent and class hates prevail, it would be very dan- 
gerous to furnish the usurper or revolutionary committee with a 
machine ready to hand for levying forced loans on the rich. 
On the other hand, an income-tax would reach the enormous mass 
of annuities derived from the national debt, and which, owing to 
French habits of living, will probably not be reached in any other 
way. The Orleans princes have taken their seats in the Assembly, 
and are in a fair way to get back the property which Louis Philippe 
gave away before his. accession to the throne, and which Louis 
Napoleon confiscated. The last of the heroes of the coup d'etat, 
except Fleury, has disappeared by the death of the Duc de Per- 
signy, whom Kinglake has so savagely pilloried as ‘“Fialin.” He 
was the least able but most open and unscrupulous of the band, 
and, like them all, made a handsome fortune. The feeling of un- 
easiness in France is not over, and it is increased by the passion 
with which M. Thiers, true to his traditions, is throwing himseif 
into the reorganization of the army. Universal conscription may 
be said to be settled on, but the German military papers predict 
that it cannot be carried out, owing to the low character of the 
French officers, and the insubordiuation and inudisposition to submit 
to authority of all classes. 
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“THE ONE-TERM PRINCIPLE.” 

\ R. ROSCOE CONKLING made a speech in the Senate on Thurs- 
i | day on Mr. Sumner’s proposed amendment to the Constitution 
making each President ineligible for more than ene term, which, 
besides containing the usual profusion ef imagery which Mr. Conk- 
ling puts into all his speeches, contained a good deal of very solid 
argument. The case against the proposal is a pretty strong one. It 
was fully discussed in the first Convention and rejected, for reasons 
which experience has certainly not weakened. The power of re- 
electing a President has not been in any case abused, and there is 
no one of the six cases in which it has been exercised in which it 
might not be said that the honor was well bestowed. If experience 
teaches us anything in the matter, in short, it teaches us that the 
people are very good judges whom to re-elect, and that the principle 
of re-eligibility may be safely left to them. It may be very well to 
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under constitutional restrictions with regard to Presidential re- 
eligibility, it certainly does in a tenfold greater degree with regard 
to senatorial re-eligibility, for while a bad President has never been 
re-elected, bad senators do somehow often get in for a seeond term. 

But the argument that the promoters of the amendment should 
not introduce it now because it is simply a movement against Gene- 
ral Grant, has not and ought not to have much weight. The only 
time when it is possible to secure public attention for propesitions of 
this nature is when publie events give them importance and interest. 
There is no great disposition to amend the Constitution under any 
circumstances, and none at all in the interest of abstract safety or 
fitness; so that if the proposed change is ever to be made, it must 


_ be brought up, discussed, and passed under the pressure of some- 


restrict the area of popular choice in providing for the filling of | 
subordinate offices, the duties of which are easily defined, and the | 


qualifications necessary for which can be easily prescribed and the 
possession of them readily ascertained. But for the performance of 
duties which in their very nature allow of a wide discretion, and for 


body’s bad behavior in the Presidential chair, and it must, perforce, 
wear the appearance of hostility to that person. What its promoters 
now really mean, and what they might as well say, is this: “We 
have always been in favor of this change; so have hundreds of dis- 


_ tinguished politicians who have gone before us. We have not urged 


| it on you heretofore, because we know it is hard to interest you in 


the proper discharge of which judgment and experience of men and | 


affairs count for far more than skill in any particular art or knowl- 
edge in any particular field, and which lie entirely in the upper regions 
of statesmanship, it is useless to try to select officers by set tests. 
‘The nation at large must be supposed to be a better judge of a man’s 
fitness for such a place than any portion of the nation. Whether 
it is dangerous to elect A or B to the Presidency after he has served 
one term is a question which the voters of the United States are 
competent to decide if anybedy is. Indecd, there is a certain 
absurdity in acknowledging that the people are the best judges who 
of all the native-born citizens except this particular one is best fitted 
to be President, while refusing to allow them to pass on his claims, 
he being the only person of them all of whose qualifications they 
have any practical knowledge. The inconvenience and possible 
danger of being bound to change the President at the end of each 
term, whether we wish or not, and the terrible temptation it would 
put in the way of both President and people to violate the Constitu- 
tion if the term of an able and trusted man closed in the midst of 
some great national crisis, have been often pointed out, and received 
a practical illustration in Mr. Lincoln’s case. 
if the Constitution were once violated by semebody’s holding over 
under such circumstances with the popular consent, there would 
not be much virtue left afterwards in any of its restrictions. 

‘The bad effects on a President’s conduct of the desire for renomi- 


reformed civil service, be no worse than, if so bad as, the effects of 
the carelessness which would result from the knowledge that he had 
got everything the people had to bestow. — A corrupt man or a man 
given to nepotism would certainly be under far stronger tempta- 
tions to indulge his propensities if he knew he had nothing to 
lose by pepular reprobation, and nothing to hope from popular 
approval, than if he had before him all through his first term the 


chance of such a distinguished mark of confidence as re-clection. | 


A man who is determined to feather his nest while in office i; far 
more likely to be mischievous if teld beforehand that his jobs must 
be finished up in tour years than if he thinks*he may possibly extend 
them over eight. As regards Presidential intrigues for re-election, 
if the present corrupt and corrupting system of filling the subordinate 
offices were destroyed, there would eertainiy be no more te be 
dreaded from it—indeed, not se much—as from the intrigues which 





reforms for which there seems to be ne pressing necessity. We 
do urge it on you now, because you have before you, in the con- 
duct of the present occupant of the White House, a striking illustra- 
tion of its value and of the danger of pos» aing it. Nevertheless, 
we do not propose to apply it to him, b.c se we do not want it to 
be or to seem a weapon of party warfare. We simply use him as an 
argument in its favor, and we bring it up on the eve of his renomi- 
nation because it is only at this season that we can get you to con- 
sider it seriously.” 

We confess for ourselves that we do not consider General Grant's 
Administration of any particular value as a proof of the importance 
of any such change, but it is highly valuable as an illustration of the 
desirableness of civil-service reform. Nobody can call him a dan- 
gerous man or a designing man. Nay, we believe he entered on 
oflice meaning well, and that his impulses all carry him in the right 
direction, and it would be unfair to deny that his Administration 
has several solid claims on.the popular gratitude. But, as a corre- 


_ spondent said in our columns the other day, “he likes the fun of 


It is safe to say that | 


being President,” and has weakly allowed himself to be persuaded 
by a band of intriguers and jobbers like Murphy that the way to 
get a second term was to let them “run the machine.” And he is 


| still weak enough, while apparently sincerely desirous of promoting 


civil-service reform, to be seduced into postponing its practical 


, operation till he has got all the benefit he needs out of the old 


| system. 


. : : , . ‘ P | who believe this of him, or worse, can in no way so effectually prevent 
nation, taking the worst possible view of them, would, with a 


This is the strongest charge we make against him. Those 


others from imitating what is mischievous in his career as by labor- 


ing now to give civil-service reform a firm foothold in legislation 


| and in party usages. 


A constitutional amendment prohibiting a 


, second term of office sounds very well, but, even if necessary, there 


senators now carry on for the same purpose, and to which no formal | 


objection has yet been made, except in Governor Hoitman’s pro- 
posal that senators should be elected by the popular vote. It is 
how part of the regular game of “the men inside polities” to pack 
the legislatures with a view to the senatorial election, and the men 
most suecessftd in packing and corrupting begin to have a decided 
advantage in many States over the able and honest men who refuse 


to employ base arts. If the popular judgment needs to be put 


is not the least present chance of its adoption. Had Grant never 
had anything to offer to secure the devotion of the Murphys, we do 
not hesitate to say that his Administration, if not brilliant, would 
have been respectable in the highest degree, and that he woulkl 
probably have furnished a very marked example of what the hope 
of a second term can do to stimulate a President into relying cor- 


| stantly and steadfastly on the sober second thought of the American 


people, which has so often proved the highest wisdom, but in which 
so few politicians have the smallest faith. 


THE CLOSE OF THE “ENTENTE CORDIALE” WITH 


RUSSIA. 

N article appeared in the Tribune on Monday last, suggested by 
A Prince Gortehakoft’s very acrid note on the Catacazy affair, 
which was remarkable in more respects than one. The writer 
frankly and fully acknowledged that the note probably marked the 
close of that intimacy between Russia and the United States which 
has reigned about twenty years (though he makes it only ten). 
That intimacy, though the Tribune pronounces it to have becn a 
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mere “flirtation,” kept up on both sides for interested purposes—by | 


Russia to overaive England, and, indeed, the rest of Europe, on the 
Eastern question, and by the United States to spite or overawe 
England with regard to the various differences on matters of fact 
and matters of feeling which have existed between the two countries 
ever since 1812—has, however, becn steadily and persistently lauded 
and promoted both by politicians and journalists as the natural 
alliance of two peoples of similar aims and destiny. It was some- 
what difficult for a long time to discover in the character or condi- 
tion of either country any basis that would bear examination even in 


really formidable and well-equipped armies could be drawn. Luck- 
ily, however, this measure was perfected and went into operation 
just as the American people were trembling in the throes of te 
excitement, partly patriotic, partly humanitarian, which led to and 
carried out the abolition of slavery. ‘To them emancipation was 
the realization of a glorious dream by whieh three generations had 
been haunted—the termination ef a struggle which for forty years 


had clouded the commercial and political future of the country, 


a stump speech for anything like cordial sympathy, so the alliance | 


rested for many years on the precarious and unsubstantial founda- 


capacity to support three times as larg 
country then possessed. 
it was greatly strengthened by the tremendous blunder committed 
by both France and England in countenancing the Confederacy. In 
dealing with the new situation, Russia enjoyed the immense advan- 
tage of having no feeling about the quarrel either way. All the 
knowledge of America, its history, people, language, literature, or 
government to be found in Russia, is confined to a few dozen persons 
connected with the Government, so that the imperial policy was not 


a population as either 


| rent its society with feuds, and finally deluged it with fratricidal 


blood, and the final removal of a reproach under which every 
American man and woman had writhed for half a century. While 


in this susceptible frame of mind Russia appeared on the scene as 
tion of common bigness and common expansiveness and common | 


When the late war broke out, however, | 


an emancipator also, and it was by no means difficult to obtain for the 
Czar credit for the virtuous and tender emotions which warmed 
the heart of Lineoln. We were then treated for several years 
to the extraordinary spectacle of the union, on a 
humanitarian sentiment, of two governments, one of 
was forgiving all its enemies, laying aside all weapons of 
offence, proclaiming the largest liberty of speech, thought, and act, 
men of all races and conditions, while the other was pur- 


basis oof 


which 


| suing unity throughout its dominions by processes which ean hard!y 


embarrassed by any pressure of popular sympathy either for North or | 


South, and was thus free to shape itself to suit the circumstances, 
and that it was a masterly policy there is no denying. Compared 
with it, that of France and England looks like the blind rush of a 
mob. 


It is not difficult to guess at the considerations which | 


probably governed it, particularly as they are considerations of | 


which everybody in France and England now sees the force. 
North proved victorious, to have sympathized with the established 
government, or even to have abstained from all expressions of ill- 
will to it, or all expressions of sympathy with, or confidence in, the 
rebellion, would be a sure title to American gratitude and good-will. 
If the North did not prove victorious, its friends would still remain 
its friends, and they were by no means likely to have anything to fear 
from the enmity of the Confederacy, for the victors in a fight never 


If the | 


be ealled less than devilish, in which every one of the rights wor- 
shipped in America as inalienable were being extirpated with the 
bayonet. The process which has for the last seven years been 
going on in Poland and the Baltic provinces under the name of 
‘“‘ Russification” probably surpasses in cruelty and brutality any- 
thing the modern world has ever seen, and there is perhaps no 
political phenomenon more curious and. instructive than the way in 
which the American public has been seduced for some time back 
into refusing to look upon this * bloodiest picture in the book of 
Time.” Thatthis all but guilty connivance—or guilty silence—should 
have been terminated by the hand of a paltry intriguer like Cata- 
cazy, and that the immediate cause of his meddling should have 


_ been a desire on the part of Russia to prevent the close of a long- 


hate those who did not help them to win it, but simply looked on. | 
They are generally too much elated, and too proud of their prowess, | 


to be inelined to malevolence, and, even if they feel a little chagrin, 
it is not likely to last long. So that to support the Nerth morally 
was really the true course to follow, no matter what one’s opinion 
might be as to the ultimate issue of the struggle. ‘‘ Those danger- 
ous guides, the feelings,” blinded Western Europe to these considera- 
tions, while the close commercial, religious, and social relations 
existing between England and the United States really extended the 
civil war, in a certain sense, over English territory. As far as inter- 
est in the struggle, and the prejudice and passion born of conflicting 
moral and religious ideas, and social and political traditions, went, 
the war may be said to have raged as fiercely in Kent or Sussex as 
in New Hampshire. 
cool head, and having no interests at stake, either moral or material, 
by simply writing a few letters and sending a fleet into American wa- 
ters, obtained a place in the American imagination which bigness and 
expansiveness could never have given, and supported the position 
by a iavish expenditure of court civilities on American travellers 
and officers. 


The master-stroke was, however, the emancipation of the serfs. 
The delay of this measure by Russia until the year 186] was one of 
the disgraces of civilization, and yet there is little doubt that it was 
the result, in the main, of the frighful revelation of the economical 
weakness of her social organization made by the Crimean war. 
That struggle made it plain that all expansion to the southward, 
in the teeth of Western hostility, was out of the question without 
railroads and free labor. The slave system went down at Sebas- 
topol under the cannon of the allies, and the first step in the process 
of “recueillement” to which, according to Prince Gortchakoff, 
Russia then betook herself, was the creation, on her soil, of free 
industrial society, as the only source from which, in modern times, 


standing international quarrel by peaceful debate, has an appro- 
priateness about it which one can hardly avoid calling provi- 
dential. 

That for this persistence in what the Tribune now acknowledges 


| to have been a bit of prolonged humbug the press is largely re- 


Russia looked on, however, with a perfectly | 


sponsible, there is no doubt. That the press is about to turn over 
a new leaf in such matters, the article in the Tribune leads us to 
hope. For improvements in national morality, it seems as if we 
should hereafter have to look to the press mainly, and the press con- 
tributes, in no small degree, to national tmmorality by the aid it 
affords politicians in spreading and perpetuating delusions and im- 
positions. Whatever the value of its opinions may be, the facts, 
and especially the facts of foreign polities, it has wholly in its hands. 
Nearly all that the vast majority of the citizens of the United States 
know of the world outside their own town they know through the 
newspapers, and the extent to which distorted and deceptive news 
of the great movements of the day are implanted in their minds, by 
the reluctance of the press to fulfil the magnificent function of 
enabling men to see things as they are, will probably never be 
known. The evasion of this duty is performed, too, not simply or 
mainly in editorial articles, but in the practice of sending out corre- 
spondents not as observers, but as missionaries. A writer who 
would like to see a republic in England or France, and thinks 
there ought to be one, and thereupon collects all facts which 
support the theory that a republic is on the point of being 
established, and fails to seek out or refuses to report the facts which 
support the theory that there is not the least chance of a republic 
in either country for a long period, is not so plainly doing the devil’s 
work as if he preached the folly of truthfulness, but he is still doing 
it, for he is fostering that inclination to see the pleasant side of 
things, and the pleasant side only, and that disinclination to face 
unpleasant facts, out of which nearly all national rottenness comes. 
A healthy publie opinion about all things, and especially about our 


_ foreign relations, can only be built up on a knowledge of unvar- 
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nished facts and a sound morality. We are no friends of the “Inter- 


national Association of Workingmen,” but there can be and ought to 
be an international association of good people, to promote 
the application to international relations of the standards 


and judgments which we use in regulating the relations of indivi- 
duals in society. The world is fast emancipating itself from the 
influence of traditional hates and prejudices. Americans, English- 
men, Frenchmen, and Germans are learning, however slowly, not 
to detest each other as Americans, or Englishmen, or Frenchmen, or 
Germans. But we can hardly condemn the deceits, and subterfuges, 
and base compliances, and unholy alliances of the professional dip- 
lomatists, if whole peoples can be got to cultivate, or pretend to 
cultivate, international loves and friendships which are absolutely 
independent of the moral and intellectual condition of the object 
on which these feelings are lavished. It is time to give up hating 
foreign nations because our fathers hated or fought them; but it is 
also time to indicate in our foreign as in our social relations that 
what we most admire, and what most surely wins us, in nations as 
in men, is not power or loud professions, but justice, humanity, 
merey, honesty, industry, and fair dealing and faith in moral force. 


ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, December 29, 1271. 

tase heaith of the Prince of Wales continues to improve. The sympathy 
which has been called out by his illness, and the pleasure with which 

his convalescence has been greeted, have been noticed in all the papers as 
proofs of the ardent leyalty which still burns in English bosoms. The favor- 
ite mode of complimenting ourselves is by quoting passages from French 
newspapers to illustrate the admiration of so-called republicans not only 
for our loyalty bat for our piety. The prayers which have been put up in all 
our churches are a conclusive proof of the latter virtue, as the interest dis- 
played in the telegrams from Sandringham was of the first. I am afraid the 
coujunction is rather significant. We prayed, it is true, but it would not do 
to enquire too strictly how many people seriously believed that the prayers 
would improve the Prince’s chance of recovery ; and perhaps some of the 
loyalty was as little calculated to bear fruit in practice. Undoubtedly 
there has been a strong feeling of sympathy, as aman must have been a 
brute not to sympathize; and mixed with it has been something which the 
persons affected took to be loyalty ; but I somehow do not fancy that it is, 
in commercial language, a very wearing article. After all, the fact that a 
prince has had a typhoid fever is not by itself a good reason for attachment 
to a constitutional monarchy ; and about three months hence I fancy that 
we shall be serutinizing any new proposal for endowing a member of the 
toval family as if the Prince had been able to hunt all through the winter. 
Meanwhile, it must be confessed that our would-be republicans have a sin- 
gular knack of putting themselves into awkward positions. Sir Charles Dilke 
has apparently made some very incorrect statements, and especially one to 
the effect that the Queen had not kept her engagement of paying income-tax. 
I do not know whether there is any sort of foundation for this statement, 
which he will doubtless have to defend or retract in Parliament ; but at pre- 
sent he is generally supposed to have made an utterly unfounded imputation 
upon the Queen’s character at a democratic meeting, and, though from no 
fault of his own, just at the wrong period. Then poor Mr. Odger, who is 
generally considered to be the pattern workingman, has succeeded in 
making himself ridienlous in the same cause. After holding a republican 
meeting at Reading, he was assaulted by certain Joyal roughs at the railway 
stution. According to his rather excited narrative, some two hundred 
people fell upon him with all the fury of “starving wolves”; two powerful 
men (Mr. Odger is of small stature) tried to strangle him; and the police 
did not come to his rescue. The result of this tremendous onslaught was 
that his coat was torn, and that he went off by the train when it arrived. 
Our republican champions have not distinguished themselves lately. The 
truth is that the republican feeling is of the faintest kind, and that, though 
we care little for our princes so long as they are in tolerably good health, 
the bulk of the nation is very indifferent to constitutional changes of any 
kind. Sir Charles Dilke’s attack on the monarchy, for example, was appa- 
rently due to a change of tactics when he could not obtain sufficient atten- 
tion to his exposure of the undoubted anomalies of our representative sys- 
tem. In epite Of the last Reform Bill, that system is undoubtedly anomalous 
in the highest degree; but nobody cares very deeply for an absence of 
symmetry which is not felt as a practical injustice. The real political battle 
will be fought over different issues; and numerous questions are already 


| beginning to occupy public attention which threaten to alter materially the 
| old party combinations. 

Of these it will be time enough to speak when the sessien approaches ; 
for at present we are in the state of mind appropriate to Christinas. The 
general public is regaled by gratuitous exhibitions in butchers’ shops of fat 
beasts fancifully decorated with sprigs of holly in various pats of their in- 
sides; children are spoiling their infant digestions with mince-pies ; and the 
popular press beams with that kind of gushing, or, as it is called, “ genial” 
sentimentality of which Dickens was the great master. Indeed, I sometimes 
wonder that our popular preachers do not take their texts from “ Pickwick ” 
instead of the Gospels; for their effusions about this period have that flavor 
as of cold milk-punch which pervades the former publication. It is appro- 
priate cnough for this season that Dickeus’s Life should be the only literary 
performance which is just now exciting much attention. It has been, I pre- 
sume, published as early in America as in England, and you will have formed 
your own opinion as to its merits. [ will merely say, therefore, that whilst 
Mr. Forster’s part of the book can only be described as moderately good, 
Dickens's own letters and the fragment of autobiography which it includes 
are of great interest, and I think that few even of his own friends had any 
adequate coneeption of the extent to which some of his most striking pas- 
sages are simple transcripts of his experience in early boyhood. As I havo 
drifted into literary gossip, I may as well notice a rather amusing incident 
which has just occurred. A writer under the signature of Thomas Mait- 
laud recently made a bitter attack upon Mr. Rossetti’s poems in an article 
in the Contemporary Review headed “The Fleshly School of Poetry.” Ju 
the Contemporary Review, as in most of our recently founded magazines, the 
writers have pretty nearly abandoned the old system of anonymous author- 
ship, although the Contemporary does not, like the Fortnightly, profess to 
reject the practice on principle. It soon became rumored, however, that 
Thomas Maitland was in fact a pseudonym for Robert Buchanan, in which 
there was acertain degree of piquancy, inasmuch as Thomas Maitland praised 
Robert Buchanan’s poems. Hereupon two letters appeared in the same 
column of the Athenwum. The first, from Messrs. Strahan & Co., the propri- 
etors of the magazine, was expressed in language which amounted to a 
denial of the report, saying that there was as much reason for attributing the 
article to Mr. Robert Browning or Mr. Robert Lytton or to any other Robert. 
The second was from Mr. Robert Buchanan, avowing the authorship of the 
article, and stating his intention of publishing it in his own name. I do not 
know that Mr. Buchanan or his publishers have been guilty of any really 
discreditable conduct in all this; but certainly they have succeeded in mak- 
ing themselves ridiculous. I am no great admirer of the clique to which 
Mr. Rossetti belongs, and which seems tv me to think itself rather more ex- 
clusively in possession of the only orthodox views upon art and poetry than 
I should be prepared to admit. However, they have certainly had the best 
of this little encounter. 

Another quarrel of an artistic kind, of considerably more importance, is 
raging in the columns of the Times. We determined, as you may know, 
some years ago to erect a new set of law courts, which were to cost a large 
sum of money, and to be one of the great architectural features of that new 
London which is rapidly rising. There was a competition amongst the ablest 
architects, and an claborate investigation of the whole subject by an intelli- 
gent committee. Then came a desperate battle over the site of the proposed 
courts, a large party being anxious to erect them on the new Embankment. 
It was at length decided, however, to place them on the north of the Strand, 
and the ground has been bought and the foundations cleared for its erection. 
But now has arisen a still fiereer quarrel. The plans originally proposed by 
Mr. Street, the selected architect, have been cut down in obedience to Mr. 
Lowe’s economical views, and a new and more modest design has been pre- 
pared by him. Modest as it may be, it has excited the indignation of a large 
body of architects, art critics, and other persons professing to have a taste. 
The discussion has widened aud branched out into all manner of allied 
questions. The main objections, and they are tolerably sufficient if well 
established, are that the proposed building is extremely inconvenient and 
very ugly. Both of these faults are, it is urged, the natural consequence of 
the system on which the architect has proceeded. Mr. Street is popular 
amongst our modern High-Church restorers of medigvalism, and he has here 
applied their principles on a grand scale. His first object is to be pictur- 
esque, and, consequently, the building is broken up into irregular masses ; 
no window resembles its neighbor; queer towers break out at unexpected 
places, and for no assignable reeson; there is a great hall, which will be 
damp and dark and useless, and which is introduced simply for the sake of 
having a great hall; whilst anything approaching to symmetry and simpli- 
city is systematically avoided. Mr. Street’s justification for his vagaries is 
that some precedent may be discovered for each of them in medieval archi- 
tecture. He has, in fact, travelled over Europo, collected everything that 
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has struck his fancy in the various cathedrals of the world, and piled them 
a!l together, so that the building will be a kind of archeological museum. I 
repeat what is said by his assailants, without professing to be a very good 
judge of the matter. I confess, however, that, so far as [ can judge, my sym- 
pathies are very strongly in their favor; and yet I am tolerably cenfident 
that things have gone too far to be mended. We shall erect a large pile of 
architecture at which our grandchildren will stare, wondering what can have 
induced their respectable ancestors of the nineteenth century to masquerade 
in the costume of the thirteenth. But I fear that our grandchildren have a 
good many puzzles in store for them if they care to discover the rationale of our 
conduct. Meanwhile, I think I may promise any American visitors to this 
country that in a few years they will be able to see, within a few yards of the 
Thames Embankment, and in singular contrast to the mean outlines of an 
ordinary London street, a collection of pinnacles, arches, and buttresses, 
which may recall associations with the medieval remains of every country 
in the civilized world. Whether tie result will be beautiful, and, still more, 
whether it will suit the convenience of the eminently prosaic class of persons 
who are now engaged in investigating the Tichborne case, is more than I can 
say with any confidence. 
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THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Paris, Dec. 21, 1871. 

MONG the few institutions in France which have been allowed to survive 

the ancient régime, the French Academy stands foremost. There is 
often a confusion made abroad between the Academy and the Institute. 
The Institute, such as it was organized by the French Convention and reor- 
ganized by the Emperor Napoleon, comprises: (1) the Academy of Letters, 
or Academy proper, which never has more than forty members; (2) the 
Academy of Science, which has a much larger number of members, besides 
corresponding and foreign associates; (3) the Academy of Arts, which is 
chiefly composed of painters, sculptors, and composers; (4) the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-iettres, which is made up of philologists, grammarians, 
Hellenists, and archeologists; and (5) the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, devoted to philosophy, political economy, and matters of adminis- 
tration. There are, therefore, as you see, five academies, the collection of 
which forms the Institute; but the literary academy of the forty immorials, 
as they are often called, still goes generally under the name of the Academy. 
There are not less than 280 members and foreign associates in the five aca- 
demies of the Institute. There is a singular idea of permanence and inde- 
structibility attached to the organization of these academies. Each of them 
has a secretary who gocs under the name of perpetual secretary. This func- 
tion is assigned in the Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences to Mi- 
“gnet, who is also a member of the Academy of Letters (for the same person 
can belong to several of the academies: Claude Bernard, for instance, is now 
in the Academy of Letters as well as in that of Science). The perpetual se. 
cretary in the Academy of Artsis M. Beulé, who has written several volumes 
on the arts in Greece. There are two perpetual secretaries in the Academy 
of Sciences, where their work is the hardest—they are now Elie de Beaumont, 
the world-famous geologist, and Dumas, the celebrated chemist. The perpe- 
tual secretary of the Inscriptions and Belles-lettres Academy is Guigniaut. 
In the French Academy, Villemain has occupied for so many years the post 
of perpetual secretary that the title seemed almost justified for once; but he 
died last year, and he has been replaced by the Hellenist Patin, the traus- 
lator of Sophocles. 

It is very hard, even ia the most cultivated country, to find forty men 
who would deserve, even with a very violent stretch of the truth, the name 
of immortals. In the list of the actual French Academicians, many a name 
occurs which is as little known on the shores of the Loire or even of the Seine 
as on those of the Thames or the Hudson. I doubt if the reputation of M. 
Lebrun has ever reached Boston or New York. His tragedies are as much 
forgotten in Paris as if they had never been played. M. Legouvé’s glory, 
too, is very thin, and what may be called evanescent. He is the son of 
another Academician, who made himself famous in the time of the First Em- 
pire by a poem called “The Merit of Women,” a didactic description of all 
the charms and virtues of womanhood. This production would be quite 
forgotten if it was not for a very ridiculous verse, which has become prover- 
bial. Speaking to man, Legouvé, in a fit of enthusiasm, tells him: 

** Tombe aux pieds de ce sexe & qui tu dois ta mére.”’ 
(Fall at the feet of this sex to which you owe a mother.) 

Foreigners are often surprised when they hear that some French author, 
of great reputation, whose works they have been accustomed to read and to 
admire, does not belong to the French Academy. And here I must try to 
explain why a great writer is not necessarily an Academician. The Academy 
waa not founded rolely with the view to give a place to the moat eminent 








authors: it has, or it thinks that it has, a sort of tradition to keep, not on'y 
the tradition of language, but the tradition of the French standard of manners 
and of general culture. An Academician onght to be a man of the world. 

Many grands seiqneurs became Academicians in the last century, and even in 

this century, simply because they were representatives of the highest class in 

the country, types of gentlemen, patrons of arts, of literature. When the 

Academical tauteuil was offered to Marshal Saxe, who never wrote a line, and 

who was even suspected of not being very familiar with the rules of ortho- 

graphy, he replied: “ L’Académie—cela m’ira comme une bague au doigt”’ 

(The Academy will fit me like a ring on my finger). Every man of great 

note, moving in the highest sphere of society, distinguished and above the 

average either in the church or in the state, belongs naturally, as it were, to 

the Academy. Such, at least, is th» theory I have often heard maiutained 

by Academicians among my friends, when defending themselves against those 

who were attacking some of their selections. During the Empire of Napoleon 

III., the Academy became one of the strongholds of the opposition. Prévost- 

Paradol was elected less as a fluent and eminent writer than as a journalist 

who was every day harassing the Empire with his wit and his irony. Jules 

Favre, who is a very poor writer, as you may see if you will read his account 

of his negotiations with Bismarck, was elected for his oratorical efforts in the 
Corps Législatif. By a curious phenomenon, literature proper had become 
more or less Imperialist. Mérimée was a senator, so was Nisard, so was 
Silvestre de Sacy ; Augier was the personal friend of Prince Napoleon; Oc 

tave Feuillet the favorite novelist of the Empress Eugénie; Sandeau was 
also one of the guests at Compiégne ; the novel-writers and the dramatists 
were all on the Imperial side, and, in the name of literature, were 
always advocating the theory that politics had nothing to do with 
the Academy. By this means they hoped to introduce into the sanctuary 
About, Taine, Renan, Alexandre Dumas fils, who were all friendly 
to the Empire. On the other side, Guizot, Rémusat, Bishop Dupanloup, the 
Due de Broglie, maintained that the Academy must reserve its purity and its 
independence; the statesmen affected to despise the littérateurs, and they 
opened their ranks to men who had more force of character than of style, 
and who preferred the salons of the opposition to the Tuileries. During the 
whole Empire, every election had a political character. At the end, by a 
sort of compromise, M. Emile Ollivier was elected as a representative of 
Imperial liberalism; but we know what has become of Ollivier and his 
hopes—the war with Germany swept him away in an instant, and his im- 
mortality has had but a day. 

There are now four vacant scats, and, even in the midst of the political 
excitement of the hour, there is much attention paid to the question of the 
next Academical elections. The Due d’Aumale has been invited to present 
himself for the first seat, as the author of the “ Histery of the House of 
Condé,” of military essays, published in the Rerue des Deux Mondes, on the 
Zouaves, the Chasscurs-d-pied, the “ Military Institutions of France,” on 
Alesia, the seat of the contest between Vercingetorix and Cesar, and of the 
“Letter on the History of France,” addressed to Prince Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The Duke will have no competitor; the great elector of the Academy, M. 
Guizot, whose influence is paramount, has invited him to present himself. 
M. Thicrs, who is the second power in the Academy, has promised not to op- 
pose his election ; the Catholics, headed by Bishop Dupanloup and Father 
Gratry, will vote for him as well as the libertins, Augier, who was a school- 
fellow of the Duke, and the other littérateurs. Etiquette obliges every can- 
didate to make a visit to each Academician. Curiously enough, the first day 


| of his visits the Duke only met Jules Favre, the Republican Minister of the 


4th of September, and Victor Hugo. The great poet never goes to the Aca- 
demy, and never gives a vote; the visit was, therefore, only one of courtesy. 
Victor Hugo is now almost a communist, but he was once named peer by 
King Louis Philippe, aud in his “‘ Misérables” there is a chapter in which 
he speaks in the highest terms of the citizen-king, of the king de plein-jour, 
as he calls him. The interview was very long and very friendly. Many a 
time had this Peer of France seen the Duc d’Aumale, then a child, at the 
Due d'Orléans's ; they had both been exiles during the Empire; they both 
returned on the same day from Belgium to France after the revolution of the 
4th of September. The second day of his visits, the Duke, by asimilar chance, 
ouly met the ex-senators of the Empire, Lebrun, Nisard, Sacy. In these visits, 
the candidate is not expected to ask formally for the vote of the Academi- 
cian: he can talk about the weather, or about anything equally trivial. It 
has happened that the Academicians were sometimes completely ignorant 
who the candidates were. Royer-Collard, in his old age, said: “I read no 
more—I reread;” so he used to ask his visitors to give him a list of their 
works. He treated candidates very much as a schoolmaster would young 
boys. 

The second seat, now vacant, will probably be given to Littré. The Aca- 
demy does not much approve of the doctrines of this great prophet of pori- 
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tivism, but he will be ‘very useful as a grammarian. His dictionary of the | that all pictures worth hanging can be well hung, and the management ix 


French language is just what the Academy itself ought to have written. 
Nobody at the present time has a better knowledge of the history, the origin, 


and development of every French word. Strangely enough, the greatest 


grammarian of the day has a very bad French style ; his language has a dry- | 


ness, an oddity, which make his works very disagreeable to read. The third 
candidate elected will probably be M. Camille Rousset, the author of a re- 
markable historical work on Louvois. M. Rousset was appointed, under the 
umpire, Keeper of the Archives of the Department of War; and M. Thiers 
has just charged him with the mission of forming a regimental collection 
of military works. M. Rousset is M. Thiers’s candidate, and this will pro- 
bably secure his success. The fourth candidate who is likely to become im- 
mortal is M. de Loménie, the author of the “ Life of Beaumarchais,” 
engaged in a great work on the “ Family of the Mirabeaus.” M. About is a 
competitor of M. de Loménie, but he is not yet thought serious enough ; his 
versatile spirit has carried him into too many camps. Once the constant 
guest of Prince Napoleon, and one of the most ardent promoters of the wicked 
war with Germany, he is now a courtier of M. Thiers. Alexandre Dumas 
Jils is also a candidate, but the impropriety of his two last pieces, “ Une 
Visite de Noces” and “ La Priacesse Georges,” have made him for the mo- 
ment what we call ‘ impossible.” 


+ 
Notes. 
= is proposed by the New York Chapter of the American Institute of 


Architects to commence, on the first Monday in February, a second 
course of weekly lectures, at their rooms, No. 925 Broadway, similar to that 








now | 


far more liberal towards the foreign element than any of the purely English 
exhibitions can be. Such of the rules as will be of interest to American 
exhibitors are here subjoined : 


“TI. No artist can be allowed to submit more than three works of each 
kind for exhibition, but he may submit works of as many different kinds as 
he pleases : thus, the same artist may send for admission three oil paintings, 
three water-color paintings, three paintings on enamel, porcelain, etc. ; also, 
three sculptures in marble, three in wood, ete. : 

“TV. All works of art, except architectural works, and reproductions of 
ancient and medieval works, must have been executed by living artists, or 
by artists deceased since 1862. 

“ VIII. Foreign works may be sent with the certificate of admission given 
by the respective governments of the countries in which they are produced. 
Foreign works sent without such certificate, and all works of British sub- 
jects, will be submitted to the approval or rejection of judges, appointed by 
her Majesty’s Commissioners, for the respective classes. The decisions of 
the judges will be final, and the result of such decisions may be ascertained 
on application at the exhibition building. 

“ X. The Commissioners cannot undertake to receive any package which 
may be presented by carriers with charges unpaid. Foreign artists, whose 
works are not sent through a foreign government, should consign their works 
to an agent in London. 

“ XIII. All pictures and drawings must be in gilt or suitable frames, 


| Drawings with wide margins are inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, 
| as well as largely projecting mouldings, may prevent pape obtaining the 


now nearing its close, and which has embraced such topics as the esthetics | 


of architecture, construction, hospitals, ete., treated by well-known experts. 
These courses are free to members, but the non-professional public are also 
admitted on payment of a small fee, and we hope will choose to avail them- 
selves of so excellent an opportunity of improving their taste in an important 
branch of art.——The New Englander was in error, and we in following it, in 
announcing that the Congregational Quarterly had been consolidated with it. 
It isthe Congregational Review.——Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. will pub- 
lish shortly “ Homer and Socrates,” translated from the French of Lamartine 
by Mrs. Eliza W. Smith; “ Black-Robes; or, Sketches of Missions and 
Ministers in the Wilderness and on the Border,” by Robert P. Nevin; 
“ Science and Revelation,” proving for the hundredth time their agreement, 


‘Domesday Book of Kent”; and we understand that it has, during the past 
year, gone largely into county histories of England.——Macmillan & Co. 
will shortly pablish a memorial sketch of Mr. Edwin Field, by Dr. Sadler, 
the editor of “ Crabb Robinson’s Diary.” Mr. Field was widely known both in 
ingiand and in the United States, not only as an eminent solicitor and law- 
reformer, but also as a lover of art and artists, and a most zealous promoter 
of the fine arts, Dr. Sadler’s sketch will contain a record of the principal 
services rendered by a man whose rare abilities were employed with extraor- 
dinary energy and largeness of aim. 


about pottery and porcelain, which is to have special reference to the wants 
of American lovers of this branch of the fine arts applied to industry. Mr. 
Treadwell desires to find out and to record just what is the amount of our 
wealth, here in America, in the way of old or curious or even of rare and 
choice modern porcelain and earthenware; and any person having some- 


it shall be thought worth while, it may be catalogued and described with 
those that Mr. Treadwell has already noted. No one knows, we imagine, 
or has anything like a just notion, of what there is in private hands, in this 
country, in the way of such ware as Mr. Treadwell’s book is to be concerned 
with. It is well, therefore, to take account of stock, as the shopkeepers 
say; and though the first venture cannot, from the nature of the case, hope 
to give us complete information, yet Mr. Treadwell is doing his best to make 
his beok eover the ground, and he trusts that all who are interested iu the 
ubject will lend him a helping hand. His address is 593 Broadway. 

--(ur artists who wish to send contributions to the International Fine 
Art Exhibition, London, should know that application for space should be 
sent in at once, the end of January being the time fixed for receiving de- 
mands, This exhibition is well worth the attention of our best painters, as 


situation they otherwise merit; and oval frames should be avoided, as they 
are difficult of arrangement. 

“ XIV. The prices of works, if for sale, must be stated on a Jabel accom- 
panying the work, and if not for sale, the work must be so marked. 

“XV. A numbered list of the works submitted for approval must be 
sent in with them, each work bearing a number corresponding with this list. 
To each work should also be securely attached a label, bearing the title and 
the artist’s name and address. Particular accuracy is requested in this 
respect. 

“ XVII. All objects of fine art must be delivered on the following dates : 
On Thursday and Friday, March 7th and 8th, painting in oil and in water- 
colors; Saturday, 9th, reproductions of pictures, mosaics, enamels, etc. ; 
Monday, 11th, architectural designs, drawings, and models; Tuesday, 12th, 
tapestries, carpets, embroideries, ete.; Wednesday, 13th, en py < litho- 
graphy, photography, as fine arts; Thursday, 14th, designs for all kinds of 


| decorative manufactures ; Friday, 15th, furniture and all decorative works ; 


Monday, 18th, stained glass and mosaics; Wednesday, 27th, sculpture.” 


—The exhibition of 1871, though one of the most interesting held in 
London for many years, will, no doubt, be far surpassed by that of 1872, as 
the sales of Continental pictures effected there were very considerable, and 
the war prevented many artists from contributing who will now contribute. 


| Applications for space must be sent, before the end of January, to Major- 
by Rey. Jos. H. Wythe, M.D.——The Wisconsin Historical Society has | 


uow acquigyed a copy of Domesday Book, and als@ Larking’s magnificent | 


General Scott, C.B., Secretary, Offices of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, 
Upper Kensington Gore, London, containing simply name of applicant, 


| postal address, nature of object submitted. In the last exhibition, not a 


single American picture was contributed. It is to be hoped that what we 
have to show may not be so utterly ignored this year; and, as these annual 


collections of the art of all natiens are destined, without doubt, to become 


the principal art exhibition of London, our artists would wisely direct all 
their contributions to it, adding proportionately to its importance. In case 
no commission on the part of our Government has been named, it would be 


_ well to delegate the approval of contributions to the National Academy 
_ (default of which works had better be sent to the Commissioners at London 
—Mr. John H. Treadwell, of this city, has in active preparation a book 


by the intervention of a London agent); and as they will have to stand hard 
comparison, it will be as well to subject them to a severe standard of excel- 
lence before approval. In case of artists having no agent, or knowledge of 
one, works of art may be sent, carriage prepaid, to Mr. W. J. Stillman, 100 


, Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, London ; if for sale, a label, giving price, etc., 
_ must be pasted on the back of the frame. 

hing of this sort in his possession will do a favor, not merely to Mr. Tread- | 
well, but to all of us, by sending him a description or a drawing of it, or, | 
better still, by putting him in the way of seeing the object itself, so that, if | 


—On the 9th instant the American Academy of Arts and Sciences pre- 
sented the Rumford medals to Mr. Joseph Harrison, jr., of Philadelphia, for 
the invention of the boiler which bears his name. These medals, in the 
intention of Count Rumford, as expressed in his letter accompanying a gift 
of $5,000 to the Academy (p. 250 of Ellis’s Life), were to be awarded “to the 
author of the most important discovery or useful improvement . . . . 
on heat or on light; the preference always being given to such discoveries as 
shall, in the opinion of the Academy, tend most to promote the good of man- 
kind.” The ground of the award in Mr. Harrison’s case, according to the 
inscription on the medals, was “his method of constructing steam-boilers, 
by which great safety has been secured.” In making the presentation, the 
Rumford Committee confined its opinion of the boiler to this single quality, 
stating that while it might burst under excessive pressure, “a violent, de- 
structive explosicn is almcst impossible” ; and this will certainly be allowed 
to be a good reason for pot waiting till absolute safety is attained, if indeed 
itevercan be Mr. Harrison acknowledged the honor thus conferred upon 


its gallories ave vory fine and the light of the best, while the space is so great | him by presenting the Academy with Rumford’s portrait, painted from life, 
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in Paris by Rembrandt Peale about Ls11. Our great countryman is again 
brought to mind by the recent award to Dr. Julius Robert Mayer of the 
Copley Medal of the Royal Society of England. This medal dates from 
1709. Franklin received it in 1753, and Rumford himself in 1792. Last 
year it was awarded to Dr. Joule, along with the medal of Ruraford’s found- 
ing (1796). A warm aud admiring account of Mayer’s genius, and the ser- 
vices which he has rendered to science by his speculations on the subject of 
heat, will be found in Nature for Dec. 14, from the pen of Tyndail. 

—For the benefit of inventors, the majority of whom have probably never 
heard of the Rumford medals, or even of the Academy itself, we may state 
that this body annually appoints a committee of seven fellows, called the 
Rumford Committee, whose duty it is to investigate all claims for the Rum- 
ford premium. This is awarded only on recommendation of the Committee, 
and at the annual meeting of the Academy, held on the fourth Tuesday in 
May. The Rumford fund would enable the Academy to bestow the medals 
every year, but the premium can be awarded, as above mentioned, only for 
a new discovery in light or heat, or for a substantial improvement in the 
application of these agents to the arts of life, whose usefulness has been 
tested by experience. Mr. Harrison’s is but the sixth award that has ever been 
made, the others having been for the compound blow-pipe and improved 
galvanic apparatus (Dr. Robert Hare, of Philadelphia, 12°39), the caloric 
engine (John B. Ericsson, of New York, 1852), improved management of 
heat (Prof. Daniel Treadwell, of Cambridge, 1565), improved manufacture of 
refracting telescopes (Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, 1867), and improved steam- 
engine (Geo. H. Corliss, of Providence, 1870). All communications on the 
subject of the premium should be addressed to the Chairman of the Rumford 
Committee, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston. 

— “(Carl Benson ” writes us as follows: In an article on “Thomas Wat- 
son, the Poet,” in the North American Review, Mr. F. T. Palgrave quotes a 
sonnet of Watson’s, mainly on account of a “coincidence” in the closing lines 
which have the same rhymes as one of Shakespeare’s couplets. It is singular 
that such a reader of the old poets as Mr. Palgrave should not have noticed 
the much more striking coincidence in the body of the same sonnet: 

“The myrrh, sweet bleeding in the latter wound,” 
which is pure Spenser (Catalogue of Trees, imitated from Ovid by Spenser), 
all but one word, and probably that, too, since “latter” looks very like a 
misprint for the Spenserian “ bitter.” 

—The late General Henry Wager Halleck, who died at Louisville on the 
$th inst., was, if not one of the greatest, one of the most respectable char- 
acters in our war against the rebellion. If he did not satisfy every expecta- 
tion as to his military abilities, he betrayed no trust, and exhibited a solid 
loyalty and absence of jealousy which contributed not a little to the success 
of the Federal arms. He was born near Utica, N. Y., in 1816, was one of 
the best products of West Point, and, like other graduates of his generation, 
found employment in Mexico, where he served with distinction, afterwards 
taking a share in the Territorial and State organization of California. In 1854 
he resigned his commission as captain of engineers to engage in the practice 
of law, from which he withdrew in 1861 on being made a major-geueral. 
General Halleck was the author of “‘ Elements of Military Art and Science” 
(New York; 1846) and “Elements of International Law and the Laws of 
War” (Philadelphia; 1866). 

—The liberal wing, that is to say, the majority, of French Protestants have 
been deeply agitated by a decree of the Government dated November 29, orde r- 


(particular or provincial synods). The decree was issued on a report of the 
Minister of Public Worship and Instruction, M. Jules Simon; but as this 
report was not simultaneously made known, it can only be conjectured what 
influences have been at work to affect this State interference with the con. 
gregationalism of the Reformed Church of France. M. Guizot has for many 
years openly sought to have a synod imposed on his co-religionists, he repre- 
senting the orthodox wing, and beivg one of the leaders of the Paris “ oli- 
garchy ” who have narrowly in late elections escaped defeat. It is not 
unnatural to connect him with the new decree, especially as there has been 
uo unusual demand for a synod on the part of his associates. His liberal 
opponents, whose organ in Paris is the Renaissance, edited by the Coquerels, 
do not hesitate to brand the synod as an orthodox mancenvre to maintaiu a 
lccal minority in power, as arbitrary, illegal, or of doudt{ul legality, highly 
inequitable, and a repniting of church and state contrary to the historical 
development of the Reformed Church in France, and promising a renewal of 
religious strife, persecution, and bitterness. The chief grievance of the 
libera's is that the synod is not to be chosen by the direct suffrage of 
eburch members, which would give al! shades of opinion proportional repre- 
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This is what the Renaissance styles suffrage in the third and a half degree. 
Then, again, the consistories represented in the particular synods have oniy 


two delegates, whatever their numerical strength: that of Brest, counting 
1,260 Protestants, having as many delegates as that of Paris, with its 45,000 
Protestants, or of Nismes, with its 17,000. Moreover, in fixing the member- 
ship of the general synod, not the number of communicants b 
of pastors was selected as a basis. 


ut the number 
Of course, the larger the religious com- 
munity, the larger the congregations aud the fewer the pastors needed, so 
that the basis selected is wholly in favor of the little churches scattered 
about the country, and against the large ones of the cities, as well as op- 
posed to the growing importance of the laity in the government of the 
church. 


—The elections are to be held this month or early in February, and this 
in brief, according to the Renaissance, is what M. Guizot and his triends ex 
pect to gain from them : 

“The future synod does not prevent the electors from sending eight libe 
rals to the Paris presbytery, but it permits the orthodox to remain there—at 
least so they think. Their hope is that they will be masters of the synod, 
and that it will decree, for all the electors in France, that confession of faith 
which they wished to impose on the church in Paris ; that it will thus banish, 
and for ever, all the liberals from the chureh. Having obtained so much 
from the state, they count on obtaining still more, and hope to lead it into 
severe measures against the recalcitrants. Ina word, Parisian orthodoxy 
saw itself lost, and no longer felt equal to continuing the struggle. In ten 
years of oppression it had ruined the church and its own side much more than it 
had harmed its adversaries. In order to survive any longer, it needed support 
from without; and it trusts that the synod will give it the support of the 
orthodoxy of the departments, and, by a sort of back action, the still more 
precious support of the Government itself—of the secular arm, as our fathers 
were wont to say.” 

—Those of us who think that a few million acres appropriated by Govern 
ment are enough to found a university, State or national, would do well to 
take account of the difficulties which are experienced in getting the proposed 
University of Strassburg on its feet. The intention had been to open a por 
tion at least of the lectures by Easter of this year, but this has been aban- 
doned for want of proper accommodations. Moreover, the faculties of law 
and philosophy will have to be remodelled ; it is unvertain how many pro- 
fessors of the medical school for which Strassburg was formerly distinguished 
will consent to take service under the Empire; and the theological faculty 
alone appears to be securely counted upon. Instructors, meanwhile—the 
Docenten—do not volunteer in plenty, and the reason assigned is that, as a 
rule, Prussian professors are miserably paid, and have little temptation to 
transfer themselves to a semi-hostile city, in which living is very dear. On 
an average, their pay is 1,145 thalers, with perhaps an honorarium of 300 
additional, making 1,500 a full estimate ; and their future is so little brilliant 
that the tendency is for an academic career to be within reach only of the 
well-to-do—a curious outlook for science. Fault is justly found with the 
budget of 1872, that the King’s promise to raise the salaries of Government 
employees conformably to the altered circumstances of the times and the 
enhanced price of living, has not been kept by the Ministry of Public Instrue- 
tion. The universities are, it is true, in a measure endowed more liberal!y 


' than heretofore, but the gymnasia fare no better than ten years ago—that 


is, they receive an appropriation no larger thaa in 1861-638, when it was, even 
then, too scanty, and, meanwhile, the necessaries of life have undergone a 
serious advance. The maximum salary of a head-master—the highest grade 


of promotion, at the end of long service, by the best teachers—is 1,000 tha- 
ing a general synod to be chosen by the so-called synodes darrondisseme nt 


lers, and how a young or a growing family can be supported on such an iu- 


| come, it is difficult to see. 


sentation, but by the particular synods, which in turn ave vamed by the | 


ous istories—bodies only in small part elected immediately by the faithful. 


—Prussian frugality, in fact, would be scarcely tolerable, unless mitigated 
not only by life-tenure of office and pensions, but occasionally by such tributes 
as that lately paid Friedrich von Raumer, the historian, when celebrating his 
sixtieth year of state service, he having been for most of that time (since 
1213) connected with the University of Berlin. Congratulations early poured 
in on him this day (Dec. 6), beginning with thanks from Bismarek, in the 
name of the ministry, for his faithful services to the state and to the caus: 
of learning, and felicitations on his having survived the bitter downfall of 
his country in his youth to witness its present resurrection. This was fol- 
lowed by similar expressions, in person, from Mommsen, Dean of the Philo- 
sophie Faculty, accompanied by several of his colleagues; from the Rector 
of the University, Dove; the Dean of the Law Faculty, Ieffter, and others. 
From Breslau, too, where Raumer passed the first eight years of his profes- 
sorship, came greetings and good wishes froin the Rector and Senate, aud 
gratitude for his share in founding that University in his official capacity of 
Secretary to Chancellor von Hardenberg. ‘There was also crowning of his 
bust with laurel; and two autograph letters from the Emperor and Empress, 
accompanied by a portrait of the former, completed the happiness of this 


' “ Nestor of all living historians.” 
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FORSTER’S DICKENS.* 
LL of this volume, except what consists of Mr. Forster's critical esti- 
ft mates of Dickens’s novels, will be found to be of some interest to 


part is contained in the 


- = -——— 





almost every class of readers ; but the most valuable 
first hundred pages. ‘These relate to Dickens’s boyhood and to his love affair 


with the lady who figures as “ Dora” in “David Copperfield”; and although 


the love affair is treated of somewhat after that fashion—neither wisely reti- | hye ‘biree é : : 
| dently, is matter for much justifiable unhappiness in the boy, and for lasting 


cent on the one hand nor wisely plain-spoken on the other—to which Mr. 
Forster has accustomed his readers, the account of the hardships of the boy, 
which is for the most part done by Dickens himself, is full and minute, giving 
all the information as to this part of his life that is to be desired, and much 
that is directly useful towards the understanding both of the novelist and 
the novels. It appears that Mr. John Dickens, the father of Charles, being a 
man of an excessive easiness of disposition, had so involved himself in 
money difficulties that, just as Charles arrived at his eleventh year, the 
family became very much straitened in means, and, after doing all that could be 
done in the way of getting help from their friends, they were driven in succes- 
sion to the auctioneer, the pawnbroker, the Marshalsea Prison, and the protec- 
tion of the bankruptey act. While their affairs were in this posture, one of Mrs. 
Dickens's relatives who owned a blacking manufactory offered to give em- 
ployment to Charles, and to pay six or seven shillings a week for his services, 
an offer which it was not unnatural that Mr. Dickens should accept. Neither 
was it unnatural that the acceptance ef it should fi]l Charles with wretched- 
Ile was only ten years old, but he was extraordinarily precocious. 
In “ David Copperfield "—a novel which is in some sense his autobiogra- 
phy—the hero states that he remembers very well the time when he was 


ness, 


learning to walk, and how his nurse and his mother looked stooping down | 


on the floor as he tottered from the one to the other; and Mr. Forster says that 
he has often heard Dickens describe things which he saw before he was two years 
old. Then, again, the mind thus early awake the child had stored with the 
scenes, incidents, and personages of a good number of books of a kind parti- 
eularly fitted to his peculiar cast of mind. He had diligently read “Tom 
Jones,” “ Roderick Random,” “ Peregrine Pickle,” “ Zumphrey Clinker,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” “The Arabian Nights,” 
“The Tales of the Genii,” “ Gil Blas,” “ Don Quixote,” and several volumes 
of voyages and travels, and, like every child of active mind, he did in ima- 
givation all that had been done by his heroes and habitually identified him- 
self with them—knocked down over again all the bullies that Tom Jones 
knocks down, was as generous as Mr. Alworthy and as magnanimous as the 
Don, saw as many lands and seas as Peregrine, wandered over Spain with 
Gil Blas and had adventures in every town, was ‘as good and good-natured 
as Dr. Primrose or Parson Adams, and, like the parson, and the doctor, and 
Tom, and Aladdin, and the rest, came prosperously out of obscurity to 
unalloyed honor and happiness. “It is curious to me,” he says, “how I 
could ever have consoled myself under my small troubles, which were great 
troubles to me, by impersonating my favorite characters. I have been 
Tom Jones (a child’s Tom Jones, a harmless creature) for a week together. 
I have sustained my own idea of Roderick Random for a month at a stretch, 
I verily believe.” We may imagine, then, the grief—sincere, poignant, and 
lasting, as a child’s grief may often be, though it cannot be unremitting— 
with which the high-spirited boy, who already had some knowledge of his 
powers, and indeed had begun to corapose, found himself called away from his 
dreams, aspirations, and pleasures and set as a creature uncared for to drudge 
in a drudgery which appeared as hopeless as sordid. For children, though 
they have childhood’s knack of hoping and cannot have learned the true 
depths of despair, yet very easily despair, not finding ability to hope when 
they feel themselves helpless in the disposing hands of elders, who are as 
Fate itself in point of power, and scem like it in point of sympathy and ex- 
orableness. 

A great deal Dickens describes himself as suffering at this period of 
his life, and in the experiences of David Copperfield while in the ware- 
house of Murdstone & Grinby we may see his record of the impression made 
on him by his personal experience while in the blacking warehouse. But, 
while it is a common thing for children to suffer in the way in which he suf- 
fered, it is not common that the impression made is so permanent, or, rather, 
that it remains so permanently deep and sharp as seems to have happened in 
his case. He was, to be sure, deprived of the opportunity to go to school, 
which he much craved; the little store of books in which he delighted had 
disappeared in the family stress, and there was no money for more; he was 
unuie to work at a confining employment, and for companions had an illite- 
rate man or two aud boys who, if no worse, were no better than boys of 
their employment might be expected to be; he had to wear worse clothes 
than he wished, and worse probably than it was well he should wear; and 





* “The Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. Vol, I. 1812-1842.°’ Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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| often he had parted with all his dinner money before he had parted with all 


| fore I liked to go up Chandos Street. 








his hunger, his appetite being a keen one; his father and mother behaved, 
he says, as if they thought he “was quite provided for,” while, as for him, 
he remembers that one day when Mr. John Dickens entered the warehouse 
while outside a knot of chance passers were looking in at the window watch- 
ing the dexterity of the boys with tie pots of blacking, he looked at his 
father and could not help “wondering how he could bear it.” Here, evi- 
recollection by the boy become man; ut it is surprising to hear Dickens 
saying on one occasion, so long afterwards as after his second or third child 
was born, that it made him ery to enter a certain street through which used 
to lie his road from his work. ‘ My servitude,” he calls his employment. 
“Until old Hungerford Market was pulled down; until old Hungerford 
Stairs were destroyed and the very nature of the ground changed, I never 
had the courage to go back to the place where my servitude began. I never 
saw it. I could not endure to go near it. For many years, when I came 
near Robert Warren’s, in the Strand, I crossed over to the opposite side of 
the way to avoid a certain smell of the cement they put upon the blacking 
corks, which reminded me of what I was once. It was a very long time be- 
My old way home by the Borough 
made me ery after my youngest child was born.” In another place, speaking 
of a quarrel between his emp!oyer and his father, which led to his employer's 
discharging him, he uses this language in reference to his mother’s conduct 
as regarded his employment: “ My mother set herself to accommodate tha 
quarrel, and did so next day. She brought home a request for me to return 
next morning, and a high character of me, which I am sure I deserved. My 
father said I should go back no more and should go to school. I do not 
write resentfully, or angrily, for I know how all these things have worked 
together to make me what I am; but I never afterwards forgot, I never shall 
forget, I never can forget that my mother was warm for my being sent 
back.” 

These certainly are not very pleasant passages in the biography ; but it 
may be worth while to dwell for a moment on the feeling with which Dick- 
eus looked back upon the lowness of his boyish fortunes. Perhaps he 
deceived himself somewhat in supposing that he thought of them without 
auger or resentment; and perhaps he overstates the case when he asserts as 
he does in reference to his two years in the warehouse that, “ but for the 
merey of God, he might easily have been, for any care that was taken of him, 
a little robber or a little vagabond.” 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Forster’s narrative of these circum- 
stances—whicl.,, he says, when he first heard of them startled him—would 
warrant the biographer in saying that Dickens has decidedly overstated the 
case, if not as regards his misery, at least as regards the dangers to which he 
was exposed; that he is even culpably severe upon his father and mother ; 
and that it was precisely because of a certain angry and resentful feeling, 
from which he had not been able to free himself, that the overstatement in 
question came to be made. Mr. John Dickens was a Government clerk on a 
small salary, with a large and increasing family, and, at the time of which 
we speak, was an insolvent debtor, lying in jail, with every resource ex- 
hausted. The eldest of his six children was a girl then, as it happened, just 
luckily provided for by au appointment as free pupil at the Royal Academy 
of Music; the second child was a boy of ten, and his genius for novel-writing 
being as yet unsuspected, he was put with a relative—long an inmate of Mr. 
Jobn Dickens’s house—in order that he might earn a little money, by work- 
ing at a light employment, until such time as the family could get out of the 
Marshalsea and on its legs again. This occurred in about two years. The 
quarrel above-mentioned as having taken place between Mr. John Dickens 
and the warehouseman was on Charles’s account, we learn, and may have 
related, he says, “to my employment at the window”—that is to say, Mr. 
John Dickens, who “dreadfully insulted” the warehouseman on Charles's 
account, was probably not so indifferentas might have appeared to what of de- 
gradation there was in his son’s position, and probably was more than willing 
to put him to school when that should seem possible. Of course, in their ha- 
rassed waiting for something to turn up, the father and mother—whon, with 
a remarkable hardness and want of delicacy, Dickens afterwards made into 
Mr. snd Mrs. Micawber—may probably have been moge careless than they 
should have been about the boy’s goings-out and comings-in ; and poor Mrs. 
Dickens, fresh from her experience of housekeeping in jail, of pawning a book 
to get a dinner, and then borrowing another prisoner’s knife and fork to eat 
it with, may very likely have been even over-cautious about losing her son’s 
contribution to the weekly income and at the same time quarrelling with a 
well-to-do relative who had befriended her husband; but that, either at his 
cousin’s or his father’s, there was ever any imminent danger, but for the 
merey of God, of Charles’s becoming a little robber or a little vagabond, it is 
not necessary to lelieve. Nor is it necessary to believe that he was not by 
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far too hard on his father and mother, when he allowed his own very real but 
somewhat selfish misery to blind him to the family distress. It is, on the 
other hand, probably correct to suppose that Dickens, being an exceedingly 
sensitive man, though notably deficient in delicacy of sensibility, a man 
with a great deal of a certain sort of personal pride, and with no small sense 
of his superiority and of what was due him, found it very hard work to 
forgive any one’s putting a slight upon him, and could not bring himself to 
look with reasonable kindness and allowance on the act of his father and 
mother in letting him incur the stigma of having been, though only as a boy, 
“a workingman.” This would have been no injury to his friend had Mr. 
Forster told it. Whatever it is the practice of biographers to think, it is 
still allowed among men that a man shall have faults, of various degrees of 
magnitude, and nevertheless retain the love and esteem of friends and capa- 
city for friendship. And Mr. Forster’s friend, in this instance, being a 
popular novelist, much of whose fame has rested on the attacks which he 
made upon a social system which chafed him, it became no less than Mr. 
Forster’s duty to point out traits in his subject’s character which may be of 
service towards a better understanding and vaiuation of the man and his 
works. Itis tiue that Mr. Forster gives the data which will enable the 
reader to reach the conclusion which we have set forth. But as it is not at 
all his conception of his business as a biographer to give facts but no infer- 
ences, we expected, and should have been pieased to see what were in this 
case the inferences which he would draw. We could hardly have ‘ailed to 
dash the too profuse laudation which is a principal characteristic of the 
work with a word or two of reprehension. 

Later, when the succeeding volumes of the biography shall have made 
the record of the life more complete, it will be time to speak more at length 
of the other effects produced upon him by his enforced drudgery, with its 
bitter sense of injury inflicted and with its acute misery endured. Mean- 
time,’we may remark that it is doubtful if any other field comparable to that 
of the low life of waterside London could have been found for the full 
development of Dickens’s whole nature. As a contemplator of social pro- 
blems, who brought to the study of them readier sympathies than professed 
insight or much knowledge; aa an observer of the utmost sharpness, but 
whom possibilities of caricature made indefinitely sharper; as a caricatu- 
rist, as a master of a self-pitying sort of pathos perpetually on the verge of 
faiseness, no better lot could have been asked for him tian that his father 
sould have gone to the Marshalsea when he was at an age when his observing 
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little foppish also. To this and similar strictures on his appearance and gar- 
ments implying that when dressed to meet the Honorable Mr. Pogram and 
other eminent’ citizens and patriots the inimitable Boz bore a close resem- 
blanee to a London Jew dressed for a half-holiday, Boz tells his friend For- 
ster that he wishes Forster could have seen “the other gentlemen present,” 
between whom and himself comparisons disadvantageoys to himself have 
been instituted by the local newspapers. Forster should see these other gen- 
tlemen present, dressed in black broadcloth, spitting on the carpet at even- 
ing parties, chewing tobacco everywhere, and boring Boz beyond measure, 
though it must Be confessed they have displayed for him “a perfect aifec- 
tion.” Itisa curious enough picture of the America of thirty years ago and 
of the Dickens of that time—the time when Clay, “an irresistible man,” was 
getting ready to be President, and Tyler was in office; when Mr. George Tick- 
nor was declaring that Boz would have a triumphal ovation such as to beat 
everything in America since Lafayette made his progress from State to State; 
when the New York Herald was “the satirist of America”; when “the 
prairies fell by far short of my preconceived idea,” but Niagara did not; when 
“a party of ‘gentlemen’ actually planted themselves before the door 
and windows of our little cabin while I was washing and Kate lay 
in bed”; and when this and the fact that a Cleveland paper asserts 
that before 1852 “Hail Columbia” shall be sung in Westminster Abbey 
so incenses us with Cleveland that we decline to receive the mayor when 
he comes aboard the flat-boat; when Boz was welcomed to these 
free shores as a foe to British aristocracy and a convert to the free American 
democracy, and Daniel Webster remarked that he had done more to ameli 
orate the condition of the British poor than all the statesmen Great Britain 
had ever sent to Parliament; when Boz, being invited to speak after our 
dinners to him, when we naturally wished to hear something about the 
goodness of a well-known form of government, talked to us instead about our 
meanness in robbing him and Scott and many other British writers by cheat- 
ing them out of copyright money; when, in short, it was thirty years ago, 
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| and the United States had not made those unparalleled advances in power 


powers were at their highest power of registering phenomena, and should | 


have sent him, when in an anguish of not unselfish sorrow he should be 
brought to hate the infliction of the misery he saw about him, to share the 
humble pains and humble pleasures, the recital of which afterwards should 
touch all hearts. 

The part of this first volume which the American reader may perhaps 
expect to find most interesting after the autobiographical fragment of which 
we have been speaking, is the part relating to the American tour; but 
though Mr. Forster quotes from numbers of letters which now for the first 


time see the light, we believe there is not much in it that is new. We do | 


not recollect if it is in the “ American Notes” that in 1842 there was not one 
gray-haired man to be seen in St. Louis, Missouri—‘‘all the inhabitants 
were young,” so fast was life in those Western regions, and.so aggressive was 
Young America. But this has a familiar sound: 


“As I had a window close to me yesterday that commanded this gen- 
tlemen’s car, I looked at it pretty often perforce. The flashes of saliva flew 


and civilization which will please Mr. Forster to witness when he comes over 
to enquire how much the United States of his young friend resembles the 
United States of the present time. 

As this first instalment of the work brings the life of Dickens down as far 
as to 1242, we presume there are to be two more volumes. In 1842, Dickens 
—who, by the bye, was baptized Charles John Huffham—was thirty years of 
age, his birth having taken place on the 7th of February, 1812. At the close 
of his visit here, when just fairly entered upon manhood, he had already 
made himself the most widely-known and admired of living British authors ; 
and in England, in Scotland, and in the United States had been welcomed, 
both by the popular voice and the consent of his literary brethren, with 
honors unexampled in the history of English literature. That this did nothing 
to increase his native confidence in his own powers, and to encourage in hima 
frame of mind akin to mental arrogance, could hardly be said; but apparently 
it did little or nothing to turn his head or to make him couceited. 


LORD BANTAM.* 
|* “Ginx’s Baby” Mr. Jenkins described a pauper with whom the world 
could make no terms. In “Lord Bantam” he describes a young noble- 
man who could make no terms with the world—until he reached Lis estates. 


| His birth is announced thus in the Piccadilly Journal : 


so perpetually and incessantly out of the windows all the way that it looked | 
as if they were ripping open feather-beds, and letting the wind dispose of the | 


feathers.” 
And so has this: 


“The prevailing grammar is more than doubtful; the oddest vulgarisms 
are received idioms; and all the women who have been bred in the slave 
«States speak more or less like negroes.” 

But though Mr. Forster’s quotations add little to what was known 
before, and though of that little it would be better to have left out 


os) “Sons. 


Ffowlsmere, Countess of, on the 1st April, at 20 Hiton Place.” 


We are told with much particularity of the “happy accidentia” connected 


_ with the birth of the young aristocrat. 
| risk of pre-natal accidents. 


something, as the needless unkindness of printing Dickens's private | 
remarks about a cert°in well-meaning secretary of his who is, we believe, yet | 


living—the last chapters of the volume have nevertheless for an 
American a curious sort of interest. Here is our tourist, for example, 
at Cincinnati, at Judge Walker's hospitable mansion: “He wore a dark 
coat with lighter pantaloons,” one of his youug Jady admirers says, “a black 
waistcoat embroidered with colored flowers, and about his neck, covering his 
whole shirt-front, was a black neckcloth also embroidered in colors, on which 
were placed two large diamond pins connected by a chain. A gold watch 
and a large red rose in his button-hole completed his toilet.” The young 


_ bowed it portentously forward almost in the Countess’s lap. 
_ mere, giving a little shriek, burried her face in her handkerchief.” 


lady adds that when she saw him thus clad and adorned she felt that his | 


throne was shaken, his dress seeming to her to be foppish and his manner a 


Great care was taken to avoid the 
Gillow, the coachman, had orders not to drive 
her ladyship in the direction of any street row, monster, or accident; and 
it was the groom's duty to “ watch for deformity or ugliness on either side 
of the way, and to warn the maid, who diverted her ladyship’s attention 
until they were past the dangerous object.” But, in spite of all precautions, 
an unlucky accident occurred. The red-headed Marquis of Arran, a hated 
relation of the Earl of Ffowlsmere, one morning recognized my lady’s car- 
riage; he “rode up to the wheel, and, uncovering his orange-tawny pate, 
Lady Ffowls- 
When, 
soon after, she first saw her new-born child, she uttered another shrick and 
fainted away. ‘The little honorable’s head was the color of a Maltese 
orange.” 

In spite of this piece of ill-luck, the red-headed Bantam came bravely 
through his infancy. He was christened Albert Alfred Augustus Adolphus, 








_ *“Lord Bantam. A Satire by the Author of‘ Ginx’s Baby.’ Author's edition. 
New York: George Rontledge & Sons. 1872. 
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iis hired nurse gave up her own infant to the mercies of 


a iy far ificiug its life—for it died just as she left the Ffowlsmere 
The only personal misadventure of Lord Bantam’s childhood was 
his vaccination, The lymph was taken, indeed, from tbe healthiest child in 


the neighborhood ; but it afterwards appeared, to my lady’s horror, that this 
healthy child was the son of the shoemaker Broadbent, “an infidel Chartist, 
Lady Ffowlsmere was intensely indignant 
“that such shocking blood should be transferred to poor little Alfred,” 
and was in terror lest the child had “been inoculated with some low 
Red opinions.” The surgeon was instantly dismissed for his imprudence in 
the matter. Every one, indeed, who had to do with the care of the infant 
suffered, the parents’ sense of justice to their employees being overpowered 
by a feeling of class superiority. 

By the death of an elder brother, who was broken down by dissipation at 
the university of Camford, Alfred became Lord Bantam at the age of four 
years. In due course of time he was provided with private tutors, his father 
being afraid to risk his merals at Camford. One of these tutors, a Scotch 
man named Kelso, cemmunicates radical ideas to the boy, denounces the 
feudal aristocratic system, and takes him to Methodist love-feasts, breeding 
in him a habit of destructive criticism toward his own class. Finally, avoid- 
ing the scene of his brother's ill-fate, Bantam goes for a year to the sister 
university of Oxbridge. Here he joins radical clubs, both political and reli- 
gious ; and when he returns to Ffowlsmere his parents, the wealthiest nobles 
in England, are dismayed to find that their future heir has become a rank 
Communist. He objects to an expensive celebration which his father pro- 
poses for his coming birthday ; he finds the management of the Ffowlsmere 
estate oppressive, aud unjust to the tenants; and, more than this, he publicly 


the plague of the town.” 


admits, on coming of age, that the whole system of landed estates is false | 


in principle. In short, the young lord commits himself in a quite shocking 


manner to radical views. He fraternizes with Broadbent, the Chartist, the , 


troublesome malcontent of the Ffowlsmere estate, who begins to claim an 


ally in Lord Bantam. The course of the young man is lamented by | 
his friends and denounced by the newspapers. It begins to seem, indeed, as | 


if the Broadbent vaccination had worked in the way that Alfred’s mother 
feared and had converted the young aristocrat into a red republican. 

Lord Bantam, however, in due course of time is returned member of 
Parliament, and takes his seat for Ffowlsmere. The peer’s son and budding 
statesman is a conspicuous person there; but his radicalism is in no way 
tempered, except that for the first time he becomes interested in the manage- 
ment of business affairs, not forgetting those of his own estate. He is made 


president or director of a score of charities and public companies. Broad- | 


bent persuades him that a great career lies before him “ in the transfiguration 
of labor and the regeneration of society.” The condition of the working- 


classes appeals to all his sympathies and philosophies ; he dedicates himself 
“to the propagation of theories of free thought and free life ” ; he falls into 
the hands of political charlatans, and learns to disregard practicable measures | 


“for the impracticable dreams of the Commune.” He embraces the 
“ Eclectic ” religion, and joins the “Society for Developing the Mental and 
Moral Stamina of Women.” After a hasty and philosophic courtship, 
amusingly described, he marries the honorary secretary of this society, Lady 
Sophronia Enequil, a lady who would have been charming but for her large 
nose and her preternatural familiarity with philosophy. To make the dis- 
may of his parents and of his connections more complete, he marries her by 
civil contract, the Earl consenting to know nothing about the transaction. 
On the return of the pair from a wedding tour upon the Continent, they take 
a house in Belgravia, and devote themselves to polities, social science, and 
the Eclectic religion. Lady Bantam develops into a notorious agitator. 
Her husband joins the “Social Anti-Climax League,” and aids in forming a 
new Charter of English Rights, in which it was announced that “the land 
ix the people’s,” and that “the capitalist is the tyrant.” From his seat in 
Parliament Lord Bantam urges, with eloquence and sincerity, his radical 
views. Great is the alarm in aristocratic circles. The heir to the richest 
estate in England is a rebel against wealth and prescriptive rights. The 
hour for the Anti-Climax League to act has arrived. At this time the old 
Earl dies, his last words to his wayward son being a solemn warning against 
his revolutionary bent. Young Alfred becomes Earl of Ffowlsmere, with an 
annual income of £700,000; and it is observed that he takes a deep and 
novel interest in the money affairs of the estate. A week after his father’s 


burial in Westminster Abbey, a body of rough-looking men seek an in- | 
terview with the young Earl at his country seat. It is a deputation, 
headed by Broadbent, from the “Social Anti-Climax League.” The old 
nai reads ence more, “with uncouth emphasis, a proletarign address.” 
After expressing sympathy for the death of the Earl and congratulation 
upon the young lord’s accession to the estate, he reminds the latter of 
hia oft »n-declarei adhesion to the principles of the League, and calls upon 


him to employ his new and great opportunities to carry them out. Te con- 
cludes by praying Lord Bantam “to take the lead in the great social move- 
ment for the transfiguration of labor and the regeneration of society.” The 
Earl receives the address with embarrassment. He hesitates: 

“Well, my lord,’ said Broadbent, ‘we wait your answer. Surely you 
have made up your mind. We are prepared to follow you to the death.” 

_ “*No doubt—a—Mr.—Broadbent; but, Mr.—Broadbent and my good 
friends, I—I_ have lately had to reconsider the subject of this address with 
some care, and—in fact, geutlemen—I have seen reason to change my 
opinion. 

With this surprising answer the book ends. The movement for the 
transfiguration of labor is checked, we are left to infer, by Lord Bantam’s 
recusancy. The author does not, however, leave us in doubt as to his own 
ideas of reform. The following passage will explain one of his leading recipes 
for improving the condition of the poor. To compare, says he, “the re- 
spective numbers of persons that do make a living out of a huge estate, and 
the maximum that might be maintained on and out of it, and from the re- 
sults to invent some system which, without wrong to any living person or 
perilous disregard of economic laws, should tend te encourage the distribution 
of the land among the aforesaid maximum, is the problem of problems for us 
to solve in England just now. Look not at it askance, O ye select and 
heaven-ordained body of Primogenitals! It must be solved or you be dis- 
solved. It is a question between you and the maximum.” To us, indeed, 
this seems but a weak and temporizing remedy. The permitted increase of 
English population would in a few years fill all the parks and preserves of 
England, and the same problem of poverty from overcrowding would recur 
upon a yet greater scale than before. The “question of the maximum” 
is not the most important one. We cannot admit that a nation is necessarily 
better off in the ratio of the size of its census list. And as to the “ equaliz- 
ing” plan which the author of “ Lord Bantam” seems to favor, a criticism 
| sufficiently in point was suggested in one of the January magazines: “ Bless 
your soul, if all the cities in the world were reduced to ashes, you'd have a 
new sct of millionaires in a couple of years or so out of the trade in ashes.” 

Mr. Jenkins’s book is written with much humor and clever management 
| of details, but has the unpleasant fault of occasional lapses into the Car- 
| lylese style, as our readers will have noticed in the passage already quoted. 
It deals so largely with local details of English politics that it can hardly be- 
come as popular in this country as “ Ginx’s Baby” was; but it manifests not 
less of what Prof. Seeley calls “the enthusiasm of humanity ” than the earlier 
| work, and it makes useful suggestions toward improving the condition of the 
English people ; but it throws little light upon the deeper questions of re- 
form—as, for instance, how to limit the number of working hands in a com- 
munity to a number that shall not be out of all proportion to-the amount of 
work required to be done. 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER.* 

[* his preface Mr. Eggleston tells us that ‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster ”’ 

has been very well received among the Hoosiers themselves, and we sup- 
| pose that whether or not they are good judges of novels they are good 
| judges of the faithfulness of a picture of life and manners in the Indiana of 
twenty years ago. So far as we can judge, the book merits their approval. 
The West which the clergymen used to come East to tell us about, as being 
| in heathenish darkness; to which we used to send colporteurs and tracts 
| and schoolmasters ; the region of Suckers and Pukes and Hoosiers of which 
| 





“ Crockett’s Almanac” used to be redolent; the West of Murrell and his 
horse-thieves and of Lynch law ; the sordid, brutal, lawless West of the days 
before railroads, when the prairies always showed somewhere a border-land 
of frontier life with its hardness and wickedness as well as its courage and 
| laborious industry; the West of the rough itinerant preacher and his ser- 
mous—the darkness visible of dense ignorance and illiteracy lit up with hell- 
| fire—this region, more or less known to all Americans, Mr. Eggleston ap; 
| pears to have known and understood, and in his novel it is reproduced, quite 
| sketchily, to be sure, but, as we should say, with essential truth aod with 
| some effectiveness. This is, perhaps, hinting that the book is not a capti- 
vating one. In fact, the faithfulness itself of its transcript of the life it 
depicts will alone make it to many readers a repulsive book, especially as it 
has no interest of passion or of mental power; but possibly the good feel- 
| ing of the intertwined love story may conciliate the good-will of some of the 
malcontent. 
The Hoosier schoolmaster is a young man who undertakes the mauage- 
ment of the Flat Creck school—or as Mr. Jack Means, the trustee, remarks, 
“trusts his hide in the deestrick school-house.” He fights the boys ; “ boards 
| roun’” with their parents; incurs the hostility of a gang. of horse-thieves 


~ #*"The Hoosier-Schoolmaster. A Novel. By Edward Eggleston.” With twenty- 
| nine illustrations. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 1872, 
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and burglars, who have at their head the principal physician among the Flat 
Crickers; narrowly escapes lynching at the hands of a mob instigated by 
the robbers; is put on trial, but makes his innocence apparent ; and ends his 
tribulations by marrying Mr. Jack Means’s “ bound gal,” taking her mother 
out of the county poor-house, an institution which he rescues from the 
clutches of a “ring” who dictate the politics of Hoopole County; and, 
finally, materially assists in the marrying of “ Bud” Means, the second hero, 
to Miss Martha Hawkins, niece of Squire Hawkins, an immigrant Yankee 
from the neighborhood of “ Bosting.” ‘ Bud,” we may add, who could “ git 
no good” from the preaching of Mr. Bosaw, the Hardshell or Forty-gallon 
Baptist, and who even cut off the stirrup-straps and saddle-bags of Mr. 
Soden—Brother Sodom—who “preached eternal damnation” at Mount 
Tabor, Indiana, is converted by the schoolmaster, who is a Christian of the 
fluid, as opposed to the rigid, type of Christianity. It is a type, by the way, 
that grows commoner daily, if certain of our editorial brethren of the religious 


lent. The first remark that it occurred to us to make as we read was that 
almost none of the dialectic forms was unfamiliar, that none was of much 
rarity, but all had been very well known as existent. Next we observed that 
forms of speech peculiar to widely separated parts of the country were here 
to be found side by side—a natural consequence of the way in which the 
West was settled. Immigrants from the Eastern, Middle, Border, and South- 
ern States entered in to possess the land together; and previously to 1°50 
the great stream of foreign immigration had not exerted any modifying influ- 
ence on the language of the native-born settlers, especially in regions where 
the railroad had not yet come, and which were not on the line of any great 
thoroughfare of communication These are nearly all of such expressions as 
vary from the common standard, and it may be worth while to set them 


| down fur the inspection of the curious in such matters: “ Crick” is used for 


press are not mistaken. They will be gratified to hear of Mr. Means’s new | 


church, the “Church of the Best Licks,” namely, as composed of “them 
that'll put in their best licks for Jesus Christ ” (who was “himself a kind of 
a Flat Cricker”’), and have an aversion to the stifling character of creeds and 
formularies apprehensible by the intellect. 


Our brief sketch of the contents of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster” shows 


“creek,” and apparently designates a stream smaller than a river, but larger 
than a “branch,” which latter is what we call a brook. “ Deestrick ” for 
“district” went West from New England, we suppose. “Lick you like 


| blazes,” for “thrash you more or less, according to my ability,” may “ hail 


that its author has made for himself an opportunity to do for some of the | 


more obvious phases of Western life what such books as “ Locke Amsden, 
the Yankee Schoolmaster,’ and scores of others of various merit have 
done for the life of New Eng!and. The band of thieves such as still here and 
there infest the Western country, keeping grand juries in awe, electing or 
killing sheriffs, and necessitating or instigating lynch-law executions; the 
“ protracted mecting ”; the spelling school in the evening; the “rough and 


| sight” for “a good deal” 


tumble” fights; the brutality and sodden vulgarity of the ruder part of the | 


community ; the jumble of religious sects—something of these things which 
all once were of the West, if not precisely the West itsclf, is, on the whole, 
not ill sketched by Mr. Eggieston, and as these things are rapidly passing 
away, and are not finding too many or too clever observers, it is well that a 
mau like Mr. Eggleston, with a fair share of literary skill, has taken occasion 
to sketch them. How long will it seem credible, for example, that such ser- 
mons as this, a part of which follows, could have been preached before an 
audience of native-born Americans? Yet Mr. Eggleston vouches for its 
careful accuracy, and nothing would be easier than to procure corroborative 
evidence in abundance from men now living and not old: 


“You see, my respective hearers-ah, as how-ah as my tex-ah says 
that the ox-ah knoweth his owner-ah, and-ah the ass-ah his master’s crib-ah. 
Ah-h! Now my respective hearers-ah, they’re a mighty sight of resem- 
blance-ah atwext men-ah and oxen-ah, bekase-ah, you see, men-ah is mighty 
like oxen-ah. 
oxen-ah, jest as thar is atwext defferent men-ah; fer the ox knoweth-ah his 
owner-ah and the ass-ah his master’s crib-ah. Now my respective hear- 
ers-ah, you all know-ah that your humble speaker-ah has_got-ah jest the 
best yoke of steers-ah in this township-ah. They a’n’t no sech steers as them 
air two of mine-ah in this whole kedentry-ab. 
Clifty-ah ha’n’t a patchin to mine-ah. 
and the ass-ah his master’s crib-ah. 


Fer the ox knoweth his owner-ah 
Now my respective hearers-ah, they’s 
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from” anywhere perhaps, but we can at any rate testify to having early 
heard it in the vicinity of Boston—or “ Bosting,” as Miss Martha Hawkins 
calls it in the story before us, and as we haye known other people also to 
callit. “Allow” or “low,” in the sense of “assert” or maintain, is a 
Southernism, we take it, so far as the common employment of it goes, what- 
ever may be the case as to its parentage. “Claim,” by the way, we under- 
stand to be the equivalent Westernism for “allow,” aud both Houses of Con- 
gress and all the Washington correspondents may be observed to be exerting 
themselves to make it an integral part of the language. ‘A right smart 
appears to be a combination in one phrase 
ofa New Englandism with a Southernism, “right smart” not being pure 
Yankee, we believe, though “ sight” for ‘“ quantity” is often heard through- 
“Sonny ” is, in New England, a diminutive, sometimes 


| semi-ecatemptuous, and used for purposes of exasperation, sometimes ingra- 
| tiatory and pleasantly familiar, accordingly as iv is applied to a person old 


| for “soft” we know nothing 


enough to be one’s father or unele or is addressed in good faith to a boy. 
“ Aout” for “out” is, we suspect, commoner now in the West than in the 
East, where it disappears before the face of the schoolmaster. 
about. “Boss,” for supervise, from 
the Dutch, as it held to be, have come first into use in 
the Middle States, but has long pervaded all the northern part of the Union. 


“Sat ” 


is may 


| So too—as far as regards its pervasiveness—of the term “these diggin’s” 


Fer they’s a tremengious defference-ah atwext defferent | 


Them crack oxen over at | 


aright smart sight of defference-ah atwext them air two oxen-ah, jest like | 


they is atwext defferent men-ah. Fer-ah” [in a leud voice an 


with a | 


vehemence of gesticulation out of all proportion to the importance of the | 


subject matter ]—“fer-ah, you see-ah, when I go out-ah in the mornin’-ab 
to yoke-ah up-ah them air steers-ah, and I says-ah ‘Wo Berry-ah! Ho 
Berry-ah! Wo Berry-au !’ why Berry-ah jest stands steck-still-ah and don’t 


hardly breathe-ah while I put on the yoke-ah and putin the bow-ah and putin | 


the key-ah; fer, my brethering-ab and sistering-ah, the ox knoweth his 
owner-ah and the ass-ah his master’s crib-ah. Hulleluger-ah. But-ah my 
hearers-ah, but-ah when I stand at t’other eend of the yoke-ah and say 
‘Come Buck-ah! Come Buck-ah ! Come Buck-anu! COME BUCK-AH !’ why 
what do you think-ah? Buck-ah, that ornery old Buek-ah, stid of comin’ 
right along-ah avd puttin’ his neck under-ah, acts jest like some men-ah what 
is fools-ah, 
his head down-ah this ere way, and kinder looks mad-ah and says ‘Boo-o0-00- 
O0—akh ” 

The “crnery ” ox, Mr. Boraw went on to say, resembled the Campbellites, 
or Anti-Forty-gallon Baptists, who believe things not authorized by the 
Scriptures, while the other was the type of the Hardshell denomiuation, of 
which Mr. Bosaw was himself a professing member. 

We have said that Mr. Eggleston vouches for the exactness and correct- 
ness with which the extract just quoted reproduces the words of the preacher ; 
furthermore, he says of the novel throughout that “ the true usus loguendi of 
each locatiou ” has been carefully preserved. We may perhaps find it pro- 
fitable to give a little attention to the dialectic variations which it records. 
We are not informed to that effect, but it is meant, we suppose, that we should 
think of the speech of theae personages as the speech of a community living 
somewhere in Southern Indiana about the year 1450, and that we need not 
necessarily presume that the dialect as here given is still extant and preva- 


Buck-ah jest kinder sorter stands otf-ah and kinder sorter puts . 


for “this place.” “ Kin” for “can” is probably more used in the South and 
West than elsewhere, though it may be heard in the East. 
Yankee, but we did not know that “pluck,” which Mr. Eggleston put inte 
Jack Means’s mouth, was doing much service outside the cirele of literary 
Americans somewhat Anglicised—and these, we should say, might do as 
well to follow Scott in thinking that spirit and courage are “ blackguardly 
called” when called after the liver and lights of 
the muscular-Christianity men and the undergraduates in the perpetual use 
of a rather coarse term. and “sinner” are current 
still in New England, and “ wade in” for “ begin ” has become so. “ Boardin’ 
round” is less used than formerly, decay having attacked the practice itseif, 
which, as some of our readers may need to be told, consisted in the teacher's 
living first with one and then with anothe: of his patrons, staying with each 
one a longer or a shorter time, according to the number of pupils which each 
sent to the school. ‘ Hoit” for the noun “hold” was once commonly heard 
in Massachusetts, and so may ‘“yarth” have been for “earth,” though 
“airth” is the variation with which we are familiar. “Bud” for “bub”— 
a name applied indiscriminately to all small boys, and perhaps a child's at- 
tempt at saying “ brother ”’—was and is used in the Middle States, but in 
the astern we doubtif it ever had a foothold. * ’ for “sister,” which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Eggleston, is in the West “the birthright of the oldest girl,” 
is pot in the East always confixed to the eldest daughter of the family, 
though it sometimes is. “ Ax” for “ask,” “to take the starch out” of a per- 
son who is too conceited, “ef” for “if,” “"*nough said,” “hey” for “have,” 
“jist” and “jest” for “just,” “"bjection,” “’nsurance,” and many similarly 
clipped words, are now to be found in use among the vulgar everywhere in 
the country, aud are no longer to be called distinctively the property of any 
one district; but the expression, “I don't take no such a dare,” 
a challenge to perform a given feat, we have heard only in Pennsylvania, 

: The addition of the phrase “nor nothing” (or 


“Grit” is good 


anima's, as to follow 


“ Sinnoo ” for “sinew” 


sis 





in reply to 


never in New England. 
“pawthin’”) te an assertion negative in form, but implving strong affirma- 
tion, intensifies the affirmation—as when one says, “I wouldn't like to 
go on a coon hunt,” meauing that to hunt the coon is precisely the thing 
necessary to his happiness, he adds the words “nor nothin’” to indicate the 
extremity of his longing, and says, “ I wouldn't like to go on acoon hunt, nor 
nothin’.” 





A6 The N 


“Purty ” for “pretty,” and “ peart” in the older, unrestricted sense 
of “pert active, ready, able—are doubtless from the South And 
so, too, is “doggone,” an imprecatory term which perhaps is a popular 
form of the wicked godon which the French made out of a well-known Eng- 
lish household word. “Skeered” for “scared” we have heard in various 
parts of the country, but not first in New England. “Seed,” as a result of a 
regular conjugation of the verb “to see,” is probably as old as the language, 
aud probably will perpetually renew its youth and be impartially rediscovered 
in all lands where the English tongue is attempted to be spoken. “ Whip,” 
in the sense of “beat,” “conquer,” may be set down, we fear, as the pro- 
perty of the entire Union. We do not know that Eastern generals were not 
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of the dialectic forms in which, of one kind and another, the West has been 
presumed to be rich. The explanation is to be found, we suppose, in the 
fact that Mr. Eggleston’s people are honestly reported by him. They are 


' ignorant people, leading a monotonous agricultural life; their minds are 


naturally dull, and there is little or nothing to waken them into intellectual 
activity. Under such circumstances, a community does not modify its lan- 
guage much, either by improvement or by bold distortion, but goes on 
clumsily talking the language that was taught it. 








| *_* Publishers will confer a favor by always marking the price cf their books on the 


as much in the habit of ornamenting their dispatches with it, in its active or | 


passive form, as Western or Southern, but most likely it is of Southern or 
Western origin. It seems to bear witness of “ personal difficulties” and 
bar-room “turn-ups,” which, for a long time previous to the irruptien of the 
foreign element now so conspicuous in the Eastern population, had not been 
much in vogue in New England. “ Fit” for “fought”—like “seed” and 
“plead” and “knowed”—seems to be of no particular place, but to 
spring perevnially from the conjugatory trouble before mentioned, which em- 
barrasses many minds. “Shucks” for “husks,” as of corn, is a term which 


never found much acceptance among the English settlers of the Northern 


wrapper. 
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land by lot among the householders; but, on the other hand, we have more 


than once heard in the South the expression “lots and cords” in the sense 
of Mrs. Means’s “lots and gobs.” And “ gobs of it” is good modern Celtic, 
as “gob” is good Erse. Wherever it came from, it is, at all events, a nice 
phrase as it stands. “Salted down,” asapplied to “hoarded” money or other 
valuable property is evidently an effort of the metaphor-making faculty of the 
human mind, and may be of any place of nativity, but we first heard of it as a 
Westernism. ‘They’s” for “there is” may be heard any day in Massachu- 
retts, and even “ they is,” spoken emphatically, may often enough be heard ; 


Fine Arts. 


DELSARTE AND MR. MACKAYE. 


\ tae question as to the relative value and respective limits in artistic de- 


lineation of technical methods and original faculty, of the skill which 
can be taught and the genius which comes not of teaching, is hardly capable 


| of categorie solution. That they must, in some form or other, be combined 


all that is needed for the production of it and many similar corruptions | 


being the frequent habit, prevailing in many parts of the country, of slur- 
ring the sound of the letter r. “ Air” is a common Yankee pronunciation of 
“are,” as is “ gin” for “ give,” “’most allers” for “almost always,” “ gal” 
for “girl,” “slep’” for “slept,” “ruther” for “rather,” while “beap” for 
“a good deal” is Southern, we believe ; “to set up with a gal,” as when one 
makes evening calls for the purpose of courting, is still constantly met with 
in New England. “ Big road” answers to the “ great road” of the Eastern 
States. “Raley” for “really,” and “obleeged” for “obliged,” were 
brought from Old England by way of New. 

Other phrases that we must hastily note are: “whole kit and tuck of 
them"; “dodge” and “ gum game” for “ manceuvre”; “ keer” for “ care,’ 
anil “cheer” for “chair”; “sass” for “sauce”; “all my bom 
days” for “all my life’; ‘a thunderin’ sight” for “much” and 
“many”; “furder” and “furdest,” “nearder” and “weardest” for 
‘“‘further,” “furthest,” “nearer” and “nearest”; “smart” for “clever”; 
“Vil bet a hoss” for “T'll bet a good deal” or “T’ll lay odds”; “ lay- 
ing in with” for “becoming an accomplice of,” “allying one’s-self closely 
with"; “needcessity” for “necessity”; “howdy?” for “how d'ye 
do?” “To knock the hindsights off’n” anybody or anything, or so to ex- 
cel it or him as to secure its or his great depreciation, and perhaps mortifica- 
tion—the metaphor being, as we guess, from the diminished value of a rifle 
whence the “sight” nearest the breach has been taken. “Overly” for 
“over,” in the sense of “too much,” “kyindness” for “‘ kindness,” “ Bri- 
tisher ” for “Englishman.” “To crate a person,” a phrase which we find 
incomprehensible. “Tuck” for “took”; “fer” for “for”; “cute” for 
“acute,” and also for “acuteness”; “drap” for “drop”; “sugar camp” for 
“sugar orchard,” as the Eastern name is for a number of sugar maple trees 
which have been tapped in order that the syrup may be got. “ Triflin’ 
people” for “ people of no repute and of no consequence.” “ A man to tie 
to” for “a man that may be relied upon.” “ Hoss sense” for “sound 
sense.” “ Purty consid’able shuck up” for “badly punished in a ‘ personal 
difficulty.” “Kase” and “bekase” for “because.” “ Passel” for “ par- 
“rash,” “ wnconsidered.” 


” 


” 


‘ 


, 


cel’; and “ brash” for “ hasty, 


This list will perhaps appear to indicate the possession by the Flat 
Crickers of u scauty vocabulary, aot only of presentable language, but even 


for the production of a satisfactory result, is generally conceded, but each in- 
dividual critic, according to personal tasie or prejudice, will be inclined to 


| attach some varying shade of importance to the one or the other element. 


As the theoretical determination of the problem is difficult, so its complet» 
solution in practice is infrequent. An artist, of whatever department, in 
whom the creative and inventive faculty should be in exact counterpoise au:! 


| harmony with his artistic and technical training, would be the rarissima avis 


| of his profession. In no branch is this more patently true than in dramatic 


art. The American stage, in particular, is a daily illustration of the utter 
inefficiency of mere technical routine, unenlightened by original power aud 
uhchastened by intellectual culture on the part of the performer. The Freuch, 
with that practical keenness which distinguishes them in so many other fields. 


| have brought the resources of their good sense and good taste to bear on the 


stage, and have done their best to put it in the actor's power, if he caunct 
command success, at least to deserve it. Recognizing under the general 
head of training two elements—the intellectual or theoretical as well as the 
more purely mechanical—they preface the young aspiraut’s actual entry ou 
the boards with a severe and thorough discipline, from which he comes to 
his professional work not merely well informed in the more obvious rules of 
his art, but adorned with some, at least, of the graces of the scholar and the 


' gentleman. Unwilling to leave him free to pick up his technical methods at 


haphazard from the more incomplete and often perverted traditions or the 
personal whim and habit of his associates, and recognizing that dramatic 
like all other expression has its laws, based on @ priori principles and funda- 
mental facts, they aim to put the student in full and intelligent command of 
his own physical resources before leaving him to that individual development 
which actual dramatic work brings with it. The Paris Conservatoire, with its 
corps of able, earnest, and distinguished professors, is an institution almost 
unequalled of its kind, and has long had the most powerful and beneficia! 


' influence on the dramatic life of the country. 


Among these professors, none perhaps has enjoyed a more widesprea | 
reputation than Delsarte, whose death last year, just a3 he was contemp:a:- 
ing a visit to America, or at least some attempt to propagate his syste:n vi 


instruction here, was a severe disappointment to many intelligent friends or 


dramatic art on this side the water. Commencing his career, in early life, 
as a siuger, he was sooa fered by the failure of his voice t» abandop music 
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and devote himself to dramatic instruction. What may have been a loss to 
music was unmistakably an immense gain to the stage. For many years his 
invaluable counsels and teaching were cagerly sought by all the aspirants to 
theatfical success in the great capital; and besides his professional pupils, 
his aid was equally in request among the clever men and women who aimed 
at eminence in the more modest sphere of the comédie de salon. Such great 
artists as Rachel, Madame Plessy, and many others testify to the success of 
his labors; and his perfect breeding, genial temper, and lively, impressive 
manner of communicating his ideas made him aS agreeable in sceciety as effec- 
tive in the class-room. 

A distinguishing feature of his system, as reported by his pupil, Mr. 
Mackaye, and others, is the great value it lays on facial expression, and the 
immense variety and minuteness of shading of which, under his skilful train- 
ing, the play of eye and feature is shown to be susceptible. A still fur- 
ther feature, we are told, is the moderation he recommended in gesture, 
which he made exquisitely delicate, subtle, and imaginatively expressive, 
yather than vigorous or profuse; and furthermore—a main point—his fun- 
damental principle that the actor must dominate his methods, not be domi- 
nated by them. The actor who, forgetting himself in his part, and carried 
away by the excitement of the moment, does anything in unregenerate and 
unconscious fashion, without entire, deliberate, and rational self-command, 
is, according to Delsarte, by so much the less a good actor. 


The Nation. 


AT 


the next on overhearing her dying prayer that heaven will pardon him her 
unjust murder, ‘since such elements scem to have grown conventional in 
the romantic drama. Leaving out the intellectual treatment, the outlines of 
the situation are much the same in Othello as in the present play. But to 
carry off such absurdity in the mater, the form at least should be good. 
The dialogue in “‘ Monaldi” is perhaps the worst part of it, turgid yet com 

monplace, with all the stilted sonorousness of blank verse without any of its 
rhythm or poetic beauty. <A slight diversion to the prevailing tragic senti- 
mentalism of the piece is effected by a would-be comic servant and shrewish 
tiring-woman (eminently worthy of the name), who have nothing percepti 

bly to do with the action, and are thrown in merely as a stop-gap. 

In short, Monaldi is an excessively slow play, and we could afford to 
commiserate Mr. Mackaye for his unfortunate selection of an opening piece, 
were it not for some indication that it was chosen on purpose for the chance 
it offers to exemplify some of the strong points of the system under iliustra- 
tion. The character of the love-sick, uxorious, jealous, despairing, homi- 
cidal, and finally frantic artist, offers a eyele, as it were, of facial delinea- 
tion, all which Mr. Mackaye dutifully and, to do him justice, very skilfully 
goes through. This said, all is said. There is the greater difficulty in mak- 
ing Mr. Mackaye, as we had at first proposed, the central figure of our sketch, 


| that, apart from his play of feature, his delineation is not highly significant, 


The frantie | 


realism so often affected by a certain school of performers on our own side of | 


the water would have been to him the worst of artistic heresies. 
one, he would maintain, may be a fanatic or an epileptic, not an artist. 

We have no desire to enter on a discussion of these or other points of 
Delsarte’s system, but use these brief hints as an appropriate introduction to 
his first American interpreter, Mr. Janes Steele Mackaye. This gentleman, 
who has enjoyed the personal friendship and instruction of the great pro- 
fessor, gave last winter a short series of lectures on the Delsarte method, 
with experimental illustrations, which, as we are informed, went far to con- 
firm what we have stated as to the originality and skilful minuteness of Del- 
sarte’s researches and invention in the field of facial expression. Wonderful 
stories are told of the immense number of separate and distinct movements 
of eye or brow or muscles of the face, which in the system are catalogued 
and classified, each aptly depicting, of course, its corresponding passion or 
emotion. The plain common sense of the average critic will be inclined to 
think that the number should be somewhat reduced, and doubt the capacity 
of any but exceptional spectators to distinguish such manifold and micro- 
scopic shading. No one, however, who has the best interests of the drama 
at heart but must be glad to see any intelligent system, with reasonable 
prima-facie claims to consideration, fairly tried; and among a certain class 
of critics it was with no little interest that the announcement was received 
of Mr, Mackaye’s approaching appearance in a drama expressly written for 
him, and assisted by a lady whom he has personally trained and indoctri- 
nated. Within the last fortnight these representations have been in progress 
at the pleasant little St. James’s Theatre, which has been fitted up for the 
oceasion with good and appropriate scenery ard tasteful costumes and 
accessories. 

The piece, “ Monaldi,” as not unusual in such cases, seems to have a 
somewhat mixed parentage, being originally, if we are rightly informed, an 
Italian zovella, and having undergone various translations into German, 
English, and other tongues. Allston’s version into the form of an English 
romance has been adopted es the basis of the present play. Though pro- 
fessedly a drama, it has rather the character of a dialogue, with only such 
intervention from outside passages as suggests the plot and barely sustains the 
action. <:Monaldi, a sculptor of humble birth and growing reputation, falls 
in love with one of his sitters, a noble maiden, by name Rosalia. His pas- 
sion is returned, and, parents consenting, they are wedded, to the rage and 
confusion of a rejected suitor and whilom friend of the artist, Maldura. 
By the intervention of a broken-down libertine, Fialto, whom he hires as his 
tool, Maldura poisons the mind of the adoring but jealous husband, who, in 
a fit of frenzy at his own apparent dishouor, stabs his wife, as he thinks, to 
death, and goes crazy in consequence. The confession of Maldura in the 
mad-house, to which he as well as his victim has been brought, sets matters 
right, and the sculptor and his bride are happily reunited. 

The plot is one of the conventional sort, so often found in old-time Italian 
romances, and, properly worked up, might have made an effective drama. 
As it is, the piece is tedious. It lacks movement, variety, and relief. 


character, none. The personages plunge at what they have to do as a set 


job, which they are anxious to finish and be done with. We say the less of | 


the imbecility which makes Monaldi at one instant repent of his hasty suspi- 
cions because his wife is impassive during his recital of a story like his own 
wsurder her the next moment on finding her clozeted with Fia/to, aad repext 


of 
symmetrical development of situation and event there is little; of that of 


Such a | 


and, while it calls for no very decided blame, is equally little susceptible of 
sineere praise. His gesture, of which we had a right to expect much, is 
mannered, unpleasantly studied, and, in many cases, extremely awkward, 
With all consideration for the languid and morbid aspect under which the 
love-lorn artist is introduced to us, Mr. Mackaye has some languishing ways 


| of drooping his shapely head, some dragging, ill-studied ways of posing his 


ultra-graceful length of limb, which are somewhat of a trial to the good taste 
of the spectator. As blemishes in an otherwise excellent impersouation, they 


| might easily be passed over; as failures to carry out the main purpose of the 


| evyening—the illustration of the possibilities inherent in physical expressiou— 


they are important. 

In his reading, Mr. Mackaye is fairly correct, but often conventional, and 
does not always recognize the distinction between pathos and bathos, His 
elocution, in consonance with his action, is pervaded by an over-sentimenta - 
ity which borders on the sickly, and forfeits the spectator’s sympathy for 
Monaldi by divesting him of all manliness and crisp, vigorous, intellectual 
tone. The already present encouragement to this in the text and the situa- 
tion needed tempering, not exaggeration. 

And, finally, to sum up briefly an estimate of Mr. Mackaye'’s merits or 
demerits, he seems to us to lack the one thing needful—dramatic genius. 
His series of facial expressions, of gesture and intonation, are all given iu 
proper sequence, and with greater or less mechanical correstness, but with- 
out the fusiag and combining power which marks the native actor. As a 
series of études in crayen, his face of horror, or despair, or jealousy, or rage, 
would make excel!ent models to draw from, but they do not constitute an 
impersonation, With all his effort, Mr. Mackaye does not identily himself 
with his character; we do not recollect a single scene er passage in the play 
wherein he for a moment succeeded in impressing our mind with the sense of 
reality or actual passion. And this, perhaps, is at once the most compre- 
hensive and the most fundamental criticism which could be made on the 
whole performance. 

Miss Griswold, the I’esalia of the evening, is a young actress of consider- 
able promise, especially in view of her youth and entire inexperience of the 
Her faee, though not beautiful, is sympathetic. Her manner—sin- 
gularly self-possessed aud dignified—and gesture and action are fairly easy, 
and entirely free from affectation or exaggeration. Her reading, too, while 
it shows some of the conventional faults of the old-school dramatic style 
—‘aults which one must be more than human not in some slight measure to 
cateh—is still tasteful, and sometimes very tender and full of feeling. Longer 
study in elocution, we may hope, will give her voice more roundness and 
fulness, and will correct certain faults of pronunciation and utterance which 
we will call not so much vulgarisms as cheapnesses, if the phrase ay be 
pardoned. The energy and fire, the large, broad, vigorous freedom and high 
color new lacking in her delineation may come with longer stage practice 
and more complete seli-knowledge. It is to be hoped that she may have 
the occasion. 

It would be pleasant to be able to give a more encouraging report of this 
the first distinct attempt to engraft upon our dramatic life a shoot from the 
Freuch stock. Were Mr. Mackaye an ordinary actor, or making an ordinary 
début, his enterprise might be passed over with slight but slighting comment, 
and the indulgence which comes of neglect. In deference to the importance 
of this or possible similar enterprises, and to the distinction of the great name 
so prominently counected with it, we have thought it right to treat the 
subject with respectful and minute attention, but with absolute sincerity. 


stage. 
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